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SUMMER 


HAT are you going to do this summer?” From now until 

the end of school, this question will be asked and answered 
about 121,579 times; and the variety of the answers will be be- 
wildering, indeed it is doubtful if any two of the answers will be 
precisely alike. 

For the modern language teacher, the optimum utilization of 
the summer “vacation” is a particularly burning problem, not 
felt in just the same intensity by the teachers of any other subject. 
For the teacher of modern languages not only has to know about 
his subject: he also has to know it in a different sense, he must be 
master of it not only passively, but actively. German expresses 
it neatly: nicht nur wissen, sondern auch kinnen. How shall he 
keep up—or it may be acquire to a greater degree—that oral pro- 
ficiency which his position requires of him? 

The possibilities, it must be admitted, are numerous and stead- 
ily increasing. True, they all cost a good deal of money; but it 
costs money even to stay alive these days. Wriggle as you will. 
the summer remains at best a time of great drouth. 

What shall I do, then? Shall I attend one of the excellent sum- 
mer schools in this country: Middlebury, Montreal, Mt. Holyoke, 
Cleveland? Admirably organized from the pedagogical standpoint, 
these schools provide an intensity of instruction which is pro- 
bably not equalled elsewhere. 

Or shall I go to some foreign land and visit one of those fine 
universities that are turning their eyes and holding out beckoning 
hands, more and more as time goes on, to the aspiring and per- 
spiring American? If they seldom fit their work precisely to the 
requirements of our school system, one gets something else from 
them: an atmosphere, a breath of a reality that tingles just be- 
cause it is different and other-worldly. 
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352 EDITORIAL 





Or shall I join one of these educational tours which tries so 
hard to combine business with pleasure—and on the whole with 
commendable success? I am still young, I have much to learn, of 
course; but I do get fearfully tired of being serious and grown-up, 
and I am thrilled to the soul of me by the thought of seeing the 
foreign peoples in their own environment, if only for a fleeting 
moment. It seems to me that I can teach my pupils ever so much 
harder and better after I have been where all the street signs are 
in French or German, and where everything is so “funny” and 
different. 

Or shall I simply go and park myself somewhere in a foreign 
land, roaming the countryside, living the life of the common people, 
reading a few books and magazines, of course, but for the most part 
steeping myself in the country itself? This plan, too, has its ad- 
vantages and its advocates. 

Then when you come back, and the question changes to “‘What 
did you do this summer?” and the answer goes to such lengths 
that it is doubtful if it can ever be completed, and you listen to the 
various answers and compare them, you will realize that it doesn’t 
matter so much where you go and what you do. But this matters: 
whatever you do, do it with all your might, do it with a deter- 
mination to get out of it whatever there may be in it for you, do 
it with devotion and a smile. And in that case, depend upon it, 
your summer will have been worth while. 

B.Q. M. 
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SUMMER STUDY ABROAD 


S A nation we are unquestionably too deeply impressed with 

size and quantity. Our choicest encomium is “the largest,” 
“the longest,”’ or “the highest in the world.” Does this national 
tendency of ours explain American attendance at a few large 
schools abroad, while many small ones hardly ever see our com- 
patriots? Far be it from me to advise against going to the larger 
centers. The advantages are undeniable: well-planned courses, 
graded classes, small groups, and organized excursions. For 
teachers who spend their winters in a small town, it is well to go 
to Paris, Madrid, Berlin, to find the cosmopolitan atmosphere so 
lacking in small town life, to be able to attend theatre and opera, 
see large shops, mingle with crowds. But if you do go to the big 
city, remember you will have very little chance of getting ac- 
quainted with the native citizens. You will meet people from home, 
and will speak English. The best thing to do is to pay some pri- 
vate teacher to spend an hour a day walking about and talking 
with you. This is advisable in any case, no matter where. But 
if a smaller school is chosen, there will be far more opportunities 
for association with citizens of the place and fewer chances of 
meeting English-speaking people. After all, why not explore some 
unbeaten paths and gain more distinctive experiences? A big 
city is the same the world over. For real local color one has to 
leave the main traveled roads. 

Among the smaller places, there is a summer school of Spanish 
maintained at Santander by the University of Liverpool. In 
1921 it began with twelve members. Now, there are over fifty. 
But compared with the twelve or thirteen hundred who overrun 
Grenoble every summer, the number is negligible. As a town, 
Santander is ideal for a summer school. It is on the Bay of Bis- 
cay, which gives it the advantage of a cooler climate as well as 
of bathing and boating. There are tennis and golf clubs, open to 
summer school students. The surrounding country, rich in his- 
torical memories as well as in beautiful scenery, encourages 
tramping and autoing. Modern boulevards face the rocky shores 
of the bay, but the old part of the town is full of examples of 
medieval architecture. Santander is the official summer residence 
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of the Spanish royal family. The palace grounds are occasionally 
open to the students, especially for polo matches. 

Classes begin about August first and run through the month. 
In July an optional preliminary course is given. For the first 
thirty members who enroll, the school undertakes to find accom- 
modations in families or pensions. Later comers must find their 
own. As Santander is a summer resort, good hotels are numerous. 
Prices for board and room range around $2.00 a day. Santander 
may be reached via Paris, Bordeaux, and Bayonne. However, it 
is now possible to sail directly from New York to Santander by 
the newly inaugurated service of the Spanish Royal Mail Line. 
By disembarking at one of the earlier ports and traveling across 
Spain by rail, one can combine some sight-seeing with the trip, 
although there are numerous excursions arranged by the summer 
school itself. 

Not far from Santander, among the rugged mountains of the 
Hautes Pyrenées, the University of Toulouse holds its summer 
school in the little town of Bagnéres de Bigorre. Those whose 
work keeps them in large cities will appreciate the lovely scenery 
and the quiet, and will take advantage of the numerous excursions. 
It is easy to take a trip to Spain, to Andorra (which, they say, is 
about to renounce its rustic simplicity in order to become a rival 
of Monaco), to Biarritz, Gavarnie, Pau, and Carcassone. Ameri- 
cans will not be numerous here, and those who come ought to be 
able to break away entirely from English. The courses at the sum- 
mer school are about the same as everywhere else: French syntax, 
composition, phonetics, literature, geography, and history. The 
students are graded, divided into small groups, and have the 
opportunity besides to take private lessons. Tuition fees are 
small, and living can be had at $2.00 a day or even less. Of course, 
this does not include a private bath and modern conveniences, 
nor chops for breakfast. But those who cannot endure roughing 
it a bit had better not travel. 

Another old French town which invites summer students to 
its university is Besancon, not far from the Swiss border. Here 
again, luxurious living is out of the question, unless one wants 
to stay in the handsome hotel with its thermal baths. But really 
to get the full savor of the foreign country, one ought to live in a 
family, share its daily life, and learn to look at the world through 
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its eyes. Some years ago, Besancon had just one house with a 
bath-room. Many families had their water carried in from 
the nearest public fountain. Kerosene lamps and candles were 
more usual than electricity. But the gardens were filled with 
roses, the hills invited to long tramps, while the opportunity to 
meet French people and to enter their homes was unusual. Board 
is cheap, and the food delicious. The houses are old fashioned 
and more picturesque than beautiful. Besangon is so old that 
Caesar mentions it. Roman ruins can still be seen near the house 
where Victor Hugo was born. From the hills one can see the 
whole extent of the valley, enclosing in its lap a gray stone town 
with red roofs and quaint chimney-pots. The lazy Doubs winds in 
an almost complete circle around the base of the hill. 

The classes are open to all—it would be better if they were 
divided into small sections. But the students having the same 
langue maternelle meet by themselves for translation into French. 
Where Grenoble has a class of almost two hundred in English 
translation, Besancon has a mere handful. Some years ago 
there were six of us, today one would probably find a few more. 

If one travels directly from Besancon to Geneva, a ride of a 
few hours, the contrast is striking. Besancon is not dirty, but 
Geneva is superlatively clean. Instead of a sluggish river, a moun- 
tain torrent dashes through the city, its blue water so clear that 
the tiny fish and the feet of the swans are plainly visible in it. 
The broad, well-paved streets and modern sidewalks are a far 
cry from the narrow cobbled thoroughfares of Besancon, where 
pedestrians, push-carts, and pack-horses mingle in friendly con- 
fusion. There are many Americans and other A uslénder in Geneva. 
One meets them in the sight-seeing buses of the American Ex- 
press Company, in the cavalcades piloted about the building of 
the League of Nations, in the fashionable hotels that face the 
beautiful lake. But at the summer school of the University of 
Geneva, in the old town, in the pensions near the school, they 
are rare. Perhaps Americans think they should not learn French 
in Switzerland, just as Europe thinks that the language of America 
is an inferior dialect of English, and refrains from talking with 
us, if it is at all careful of its English accent. But in a cultivated 
family in Geneva the French is excellent. What is more, Swiss 
families of the better class are more ready to receive paying 
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guests than are families of equal station in France. For $1.50 or 
$2.00 one can live comfortably in Geneva. The food is very good, 
the beds and rooms clean as can be. Bath-rooms are found in 
practically every house. Electricity is everywhere. As aforesaid 
these are non-essentials, but if you must have them, here they 
are. The courses offered at the University are splendid. They are 
arranged in two series of four weeks each, one in July, one in 
August. 

The work offered is rich in content and variety, covering 
contemporary as well as classical literature, art, methodology, 
phonetics, syntax, and all the rest. Special courses in pronuncia- 
tion exercises are given to correct mistakes common to foreigners 
of the same nationality. In addition to the university work, 
Geneva offers each summer a whole repertory of interesting con- 
ferences and conventions, many of them international. An ex- 
cellent municipal theatre gives performances during the summer. 
The professors in charge of entertainment are most active in ar- 
ranging and leading excursions, Sunday hikes, and even week-end 
trips. There are many points of interest near Geneva. The country 
estates of Voltaire and of Madame de Staél, Byron’s villa, and the 
castle of Chillon are open to visitors. By boat one can sail the 
length of the lake, to Vevey and Montreux; by funicular one can 
reach the flower-covered Alpine meadows, from where the world 
looks like a map spread out below. In the high mountains are 
villages of chalets adorned with rich carvings and bright colors. 
Just across the edge of the city lies France, so that in a few hours 
one can reach Chamonix, the Mer de Glace, and the foot of Mt. 
Blanc. Those who love sports can go boating, bathing, swimming, 
mountain-climbing, can play tennis and golf. Even the poor 
old bicycle comes into its own on roads that are not over-run 
with automobiles. Every Friday evening there are réunions 
familiéres of professors, students, and townspeople. Towards the 
end of August examinations are held, whereby the ambitious 
student may receive his certificat. Those who have attended the 
courses here are most enthusiastic. 

The teacher of German will find quite a number of good sum- 
mer schools, none of them crowded with Americans, for German 
teachers are less numerous than before the war. Living in Ger- 
many is a little higher than in France, especially in the larger 
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cities, but the expense varies greatly with the demands of the 
visitor. For two dollars a day one can be comfortable. 

The University of Berlin conducts a ‘‘Deutsches Institut fiir 
Auslinder’’with special courses for teachers. Here too, the stu- 
dents are graded and divided into small groups. There is even 
a course for such as have never studied German before. Besides 
the courses in literature, history, art, pedagogy and sociology, 
there is an opportunity to study the German school system. As 
it is almost impossible to obtain permission to get inside a German 
school otherwise, this is an unusual privilege. Weekends are kept 
free for visits to Dresden, Potsdam, Brandenburg with its medie- 
val residence of the bishops; the Spreewald where there are boats 
instead of trolley cars and the women wear wonderful embroidered 
costumes; to the old Hansastadt of Liibeck. The end of August 
is spent traveling in Western Germany. Both Hamburg and Lii- 
beck have Ferienkurse of their own. It is possible to combine the 
two, spending July 30 to Aug. 11 in Liibeck, and Aug. 11 to 25 in 
Hamburg. The regular course in Hamburg begins on Aug. 5. 
There are, besides the usual classes in language, literature and the 
like, general lectures on German political economy and civili- 
zation, music, art, and the theatre. Visits are made to social wel- 
fare centers, the docks, prisons, museums. At the end of the 
course a trip is taken along the Rhine. 

Heidelberg will have a course for A uslaénder next summer from 
June 24 to August 3. There is probably no more romantically 
beautiful spot than Heidelberg itself. Besides, it is well situated 
for excursions, the most attractive of which is probably the one 
to the Black Forest. Room and board can be had for $1.50 or 
$2.00 a day. 

Probably there is no city more famous for Gemiitlichkeit than 
Munich. On July 15 the University of Munich will hold formal 
exercises to welcome the foreigners. Afterwards there will be a 
supper, at which undoubtedly much helles and dunkles will be 
drunk. For those interested in art and music, Munich is a treasure- 
house. Though no one need ever dread going to a summer school 
for foreigners for fear of being lonely, it would be impossible to be 
so here. For there are two social gatherings every week, theatre- 
parties (with tickets unbelievably cheap), and delightful week- 
end excursions, very often into the lovely Bavarian Alps. In 
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Munich one can live very cheaply, for accommodation can be 
had in the Hansaheim, a sort of student dormitory, at six marks a 
day. This includes board, room, lights, service, and even a daily 
bath! 

The third Vienna Summer School at the university of Vienna 
opens its doors next July, and offers courses in German and French, 
for beginning, intermediate, and advanced students. As the en- 
rollment is small, the professors are able to give much personal 
attention. Besides the classes, there are lectures which aim to 
give an outline of European and particularly Austrian civilization. 
Vienna, with its magnificent public buildings, relics of a gay but 
vanished court life, lies far inland and is therefore less often 
visited by Americans than more accessible cities. But on the way 
one can visit Hildesheim, Berlin, Potsdam, Dresden, Leipzig, 
Weimar, Rothenburg, Niirnberg, and Miinchen. There is 
another way of reaching Vienna with less land travel—which is 
often expensive and tiring. Steamers of the Cosulich Line sail 
from New York, stop at Lisbon, at various Mediterranean ports 
including Patras in Greece, and in eleven days reach Trieste. 
Venice, a motor-trip through the Dolomites, and then the journey 
_ northward through magnificent Alpine scenery makes an attrac- 
tive approach to Vienna. One could arrive one way and go home 
another. 

Those who have never been abroad, or whose command of the 
foreign language is inadequate, may find it advantageous to join 
one of the excellent conducted tours which combine travel with 
residence and study at one of the well-known summer schools. 
As our vacations are short, the time-saving element in these 
tours is important. No need to look up trains or visiting hours— 
the conductor takes care of that. Every hour is scheduled to 
make it count for as much as possible. The Comité d’Etudes en 
France takes groups abroad, gives them twenty-four days to 
study either at the Alliance Francaise in Paris, at the University 
of Grenoble, or the University of Tours, as the individuals choose. 
For the rest of the time, a wonderful trip is arranged. Here 
again there is a choice between three itineraries. One group is 
conducted to the Alps, the Riviera, and the old Roman cities; 
another to Southwestern France, the Pyrenees, and the Rhone 
Valley; the third to Northern France, Belgium, and England. 
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The Intercollegiate French School (Temple Tours, Boston) 
has four weeks of intensive study and two days of examinations 
in Paris. The afternoons and evenings are left free for sight- 
seeing and amusement. The trip from Cherbourg to Paris is 
arranged so as to include Brittany and the Chateaux country. 
After the four weeks of study, another period of travel under com- 
petent guidance takes the students through the Midi and the 
Pyrenees, or, if preferred, to Italy and Switzerland. A third 
group travels in England. 

The same organization (Intercollegiate Spanish School, Tem- 
ple Tours) offers a trip in Spain along the same lines. The studying 
is done at the Centro de Estudios Histéricos in Madrid, from 
where numerous excursions are made. The travel program in- 
cludes Biarritz, Burgos, Granada, Barcelona, Carcassonne, and 
Paris. A residential tour, almost identical, can be taken with 
the School of Foreign Travel, 110 East 42nd St., New York 
City. 

Elsewhere in this issue of the JoURNAL there are suggestions 
as to the various opportunities for study abroad. Doubtless many 
who scan the list will heed the call, and will be sailing out of New 
York as soon as the closing of schools and colleges permits. Those 
who have once studied abroad always want to go again. They 
know that to interpret intelligently the civilization and the culture 
of a people, one must have sensed that civilization and culture 
through direct contact. 

EmMA GERTRUDE KUNZE 
West Philadelphia High School. 











YOUR SEMESTER’S LEAVE IN FRANCE 


HE first vital question is that of finances. You can safely 

plan on four dollars a day as a general average, exclusive of 
steamer fare, but you will add to the comfort and enjoyment of your 
stay if you are prepared to spend a little more. Note that if you 
can have only one semester to spend, it must be the second, since 
the first semester does not begin until November first. 

Your choice of a university will no doubt be the Sorbonne, 
especially because of all that Paris has to offer. For the sake of 
your French, you will of course establish yourself in a French 
home. It must be said, tho, that the private families having both 
the space and the inclination to take in a boarder are not very 
numerous.! You can hardly hope for comfortable and pleasant 
surroundings for less than about sixteen hundred francs, or sixty- 
four dollars, a month. Your ideas of comfort, however, especially 
in the matter of heat, should be flexible, and your wardrobe ad 
hoc. 

Two courses offered at the Sorbonne are of particular value to 
the American teacher of French who can dispose of only a semester, 
le Cours de Phonétique and le Cours de Civilisation. They are 
alike in being without admission requirements and in offering 
a diploma of three grades for evidence of successful effort. The 
tuition fee in the former course is about ten dollars for the term 
of four months, and in the latter it is just twice this amount. 
Mention should be made also of the free public lectures on a 
variety of subjects. 

If you have heard less about the course in phonetics than you 
have about the course in French civilisation, it is not due to any 
inferiority of merit, but to the fact that it is of more recent estab- 
lishment and that it has given less attention to printed publicity. 
The first day of the term you will be submitted to a brief oral 
examination, in which you will be asked to read two or three 
sentences, and the quality of your performance will determine the 
group to which you will be assigned, a group numbering about 
fifteen. You will have a different teacher every day in the week, 


1On receipt of a self-addressed envelope the writer will be glad to supply 
certain few addresses which she can recommend personally. Others can be had by 
applying on arrival at the Bureau des Renseignements at the Sorbonne. 
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a feature which makes it impossible for the foreigner to mistake 
any speech characteristic that is personal or regional for the essen- 
tial qualities of the best French. Once a week there is a lecture 
by the director, M. Pernot, and it is only on that day that the 
groups do not meet separately. Whatever system or systems of 
phonetics you may have studied, you cannot but add a valuable 
supplement to your knowledge. If you are already familiar with 
the international alphabet you will not find it confusing to learn 
this new one, similar in most respects, but more accurate and 
more comprehensive. You will welcome with delight M. Pernot’s 
invention for indicating the varying pitch of the voice throughout 
the sentence by means of the numerals 0, 1, 2, 3 in tiny print above 
the syllables where they belong. You will receive an unerring 
diagnosis of whatever may be amiss in your pronunciation, and 
the prescription will be accompanied by untiring help. Should 
you be so fortunate as to speak an impeccable French, you will 
still be able to profit by this course. It will make you better 
equipped to bring others to, or towards, your state of perfection. 

The Cours de Civilisation comprises twenty-seven lectures a 
week in nine different fields, various aspects and periods of French 
history, literature, art, philosophy, geography, and contemporary 
life and institutions, all composing a chronological whole. As it 
would make an excessively heavy program to attend all these 
lectures, one usually chooses only four or five series out of the 
nine. Among those of your selection there will be one at least with 
which you are familiar from college courses taken at home, or 
which you may know from the teacher’s standpoint as well. In 
that case you cannot fail to gain all the more from the manner in 
which the material is presented. It is inconceivable that the teacher 
who has heard, for instance, Professor Reynier on Moliére, or 
Professor Chamard on Ronsard, or Professor Schneider on the 
Gothic cathedrals will on going back not make the subject more 
interesting to the youth in his charge. Not to speak of the memory 
which he will always have of great scholars whose love for life in 
letters is such that they can do no less than interpret it to others 
as limpidly and as engagingly as possible. If you are concerned 
especially with perfecting your use of the language, you will 
realize that attendance on these lectures will prove immensely 
beneficial in the training of your ear. Another helpful feature of 
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the course is the séances at which the répétiteurs correct the 
compositions assigned from time to time by the professors. 

It is possible that you will think of visiting schools and, if 
you are a high-school teacher, you will want to see the work done 
in the type of school most closely corresponding to our high-school, 
that is in the école primaire supérieure. In order to be received by 
the principal you must be armed with a letter from the director 
who reigns at the Hétel de Ville, and this letter is granted only 
on receipt of a request signed by the proper authority at the Ameri- 
can legation. The superiority of attainment that I observed in 
classes of English, the only classes that I asked to see, is due in 
large measure, it seems to me, to the absence of the sentimentality 
and the false ideas about democracy which keep us from having 
reasonable standards of admission into our ‘text-book schools,’ 
and from compelling the insufficiently endowed to attend schools 
of other kinds. 

If you find, as some others have found, little opportunity to 
hear colloquial French in Paris, you may be glad to know of le 
Club du Faubourg. It is a kind of open forum—some one has 
called it ‘l’auberge des idées’-—which meets three times a week, 
and which any one may attend for an entrance fee of sixteen cents. 
The program each time consists of the discussion of two topics, 
one of which is usually a matter of public concern. The other, 
however, is often more entertainingly treated. There you will see 
in flesh and blood the authors of various best-sellers, and you 
will enjoy the lively back-and-forth between author and audience. 
One evening the author of a life of Sainte Monique defended his 
work against those who approved the sentence pronounced against 
it by Rome. Another evening Princess Jeanne Bibesco discoursed 
on “Can one go through life without lying?’’, thus provoking 
many scintillating expressions of opinion. The meeting given 
over to an analysis of the Americans was most interesting. 

You will attend from time to time the weekly promenades- 
conférences at the Louvre and at the other national museums. 
They are given by well known authorities and in such a way as 
to be a pleasure even to the unitiated. With the great works 
before you, you will be taught what to look for in them and how 
to relate them to other great works, of similar or contrasting 
schools or masters. The price of admission is twenty cents. 
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You ask whether or not these opportunities are available in 
the summer. The Cours de Civilisation and the Cours de Phoné- 
tique offer vacation courses, the écoles primaires supérieures are 
closed and so is the Club du Faubourg, while the museum lectures 
last only through July. But you will want to make use of the 
summer to get acquainted with the France that is not Paris. 
You will have profited by the two weeks at Easter to see the Midi, 
and the two summer months will not prove a bit too long to do 
justice to the rest of France. Since you will want to know some- 
thing about the human product of the soil of each region you will 
often go third class. This mode of travel offers the additional 
advantage of insuring for you with rare exceptions companionship 
that is one hundred percent French. 

You will doubtless have aims other than linguistic, but you 
will also on many an occasion forget that you have any whatsoever. 
These moments, needless to say, will not be the least worth re- 


membering. 
ELIZABETH BREAZEALE 


The William Penn High School 
Philadelphia 





(can FRENCH FORM PART OF A PROGRESSIVE 
SCHOOL CURRICULUM? 


NDER ideal conditions every subject forming part of the 

program of a progressive school should harmonize with the 
other subjects and do its part in making a well-rounded environ- 
ment in which the child attains his fullest development. Many 
subjects, possibly the majority of them, conform already to this 
ideal, but there are others which have so far refused to come into 
the fold and among these none more markedly so than the foreign 
language, which is usually French. This lack of co-ordination is 
probably one of the reasons why the French of the pupils in pro- 
gressive schools is in no sense noteworthy and why nothing so far 
has appeared which is superior in quality to the mass production 
French of the larger school systems. There are other reasons, too; 
lack of clear ideas as to what might be accomplished in a certain 
time, what it is desirable to accomplish, teachers less trained in 
psychology and newer educational methods than the rest of the 
staff, the use of methods which were made for and have proved 
successful in more formal teaching and, probably most important 
of all, the lack of the necessary research which has to a greater or 
less degree formed the basis of all the other subjects. 

We are not concerned here with the teaching of French in the 
High School classes of the Progressive School. Their work, at 
least in the Senior High School, is largely influenced by the re- 
quirements of the College entrance examination and resembles 
in most respects the teaching of the Public High Schools or the 
private College Preparatory Schools. But in the Elementary 
School and even in the Junior High School, French is not only free 
from the dictation of the Colleges, but it is also free from the 
traditions which have grown around the other elementary school 
subjects and it should be expected to be in an ideal position for 
experiment and growth were it not for the many obstacles which 
seem to surround it. 

In the face of these obstacles there are three courses open to 
the Progressive School; first, to abolish French entirely as not 
forming part of the child’s natural development and as not con- 
tributing any indispensable elements in his growth. Second, to 
teach French as a purely formal subject, as unrelated to the day’s 
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program as piano lessons, and third, to set to work on a French 
curriculum which will suit the child’s interests and at the same 
time harmonize with the rest of the daily program. The first 
course is not a likely one at the present time. There is a very 
strong desire on the part of the parents that their children shall 
learn French and there is a deeply-rooted belief on the part of 
most teachers and almost all parents that early childhood is the 
time to begin this study. There is not time in this short article to 
discuss the soundness of this doctrine, nor is it necessary to do so, 
for as long as this belief exists and as long as the desire of parents 
for French continues we shall probably not take the first course and 
banish it from our schools. The second is probably the procedure 
which is followed for the most part in our schools at the present 
time. A special teacher goes around to the different classes, tarries 
for fifteen, twenty, or thirty minutes, gives them of her knowledge 
as best she can, and disappears. That there are some results from 
this procedure no one will deny, but there is also a feeling that the 
results do not justify the amount of time given, and even if they 
did there remains a sentiment of discontent with a subject that is 
something of a white elephant, something whose presence one can- 
not justify with conviction. 

For those who suffer from this feeling of discontent, the third 
course is always open provided they are ready to do the necessary 
work upon it. And this work is not a question of months but of 
years. Curriculum making is a lengthy business even under the 
most favorable circumstances, but it will be greatly simplified and 
considerably speeded if we enter upon it with some clear ideas as 
to why we are planning such a curriculum, what the limitations 
of the subject are and, in a general way, what we hope to get in 
the long run. The few thoughts given below do not make any claim 
towards curriculum construction, do not even claim to start it. 
Their sole purpose is to help to clear the ground so that seeds 
planted there later will not fall on barren soil. 

I. In how far is French a part of the Child’s Environment? 

In discussing the question of the teaching of French, the writer 
is aware that there are many progressive school people who do not 
believe in teaching at all. They feel that real education should 
not consist in teaching but in the unfolding of the child’s mind so 
that knowledge grows as his needs develop. If he begins to build 
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a house, he finds he must learn to use tools, he muststudy materials, 
he finds he needs arithmetic in order to measure, he must learn 
something about prices, etc. In the same way, if he is making a 
city in the sandbox he must learn how people can get from one 
place to another. With the study of transportation comes the in- 
quiry into electricity, steam engines, etc. Getting out of the city 
into other parts of the world leads to study of other cities, other 
countries, and so on through the fields which we used to call 
Geography, History, and Science. But where does French come 
in in this growth? Does it somehow appear as a need? Do children 
suddenly find that they need French in order to continue with 
some project, just as they often discover that they cannot continue 
with the building of a house until they learn something more about 
addition and subtraction? It is doubtful if such a need is very 
likely to arise in the life of an American childj If French were to 
be dropped from the curriculum, could not projects, special studies, 
etc., go on as before? Is this true of drawing, reading,and numbers? 

What is there in the environment of an American child that 
would make him feel the imperative need of the French language 
as part of his growth? His study of the world around him? There 
is little or no French in the world around him. There are possibly 
no French books in the classroom in which he spends the greater 
part of his day. His teacher to whom he looks up as a person of 
much resource seems to know no French and to be able to dispense 
with it quite successfully. His father and mother do not usually 
speak French, nor does he find French books or magazines in his 
home. Perhaps it is his study of the world reaching out beyond 
his immediate environment? That would lead very naturally to 
the study of the North American and South American Continents 
and the natural language would be Spanish. The American Colonies, 
too, would lead to Spanish. Further study would extend to Europe 
and naturally enough to France, naturally enough also to Holland 
or to Italy, so that French is really no more and no less justified 
than Dutch or Italian. 

Then too, the child is bound to be influenced by the attitude 
towards French of the adults who are around him. While there 
may be many teachers to one class they all know to a certain extent 
the subjects which cover the entire curriculum. The Music teacher 
does not hesitate to use Arithmetic when it serves her purpose, 
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the art teacher wanders off into Geography in answer to eager 
questions, the pottery teacher talks History, the regular class 
teacher knows something of all these subjects and at least is ready 
to try her hand in a difficulty. But French remains the exclusive 
possession of one person. The other teachers do not use French in 
the course of their teaching, would be horrified if called upon to do 
so. French stands alone, a solitary little island in the school day 
and everyone but the French teacher gives it a wide boundary. 
Now how can we make French an integral part of the curriculum 
if we cannot make it a part of the culture of the teachers who are 
in charge of these children all day long? We would not expect 
much purity in English if the children heard good English only 
one period of the day. We would not expect much improvement 
in art if the pencils were locked up except when the drawing 
teacher was in the room. We would not get much growth in the use 
of numbers if they were forbidden except during a more or less 
artificial arithmetic period. How then can we expect results from 
something that suffers all day long from a kind of pedagogical 
boycott, although an unconscious one? How can we expect in- 
terest from the children where there is not a ripple of enthusiasm 
from the adults? It is not that the rest of the staff is unwilling to 
co-operate with the French department. Far from it. Nor that 
the French teacher cannot work with the rest of the staff. This is 
even less true, for the French teacher has learned in some degree 
most of the things which her fellow-workers teach and at least 
knows enough about them to understand what is going on in the 
class. The opposite is not always the case. Even when they have 
had a year or two of French, teachers will join in the chorus which 
the principal often leads and which has but one refrain, ‘“‘I know 
nothing about French.” 


II. The Need for more Research 


Teachers sometimes forget—and it is easy enough to do so— 
the work that has been done for them by such educational psychol- 
ogists as Thorndike and McCall. The Readers which are used in 
the early grades nowadays have been compiled after an extensive 
study. Word counts have been made of the vocabulary used by 
children, the relative difficulty of these words has been taken into 
consideration, the size of the child’s vocabulary is known approxi- 
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mately, so, too, is the length of time and the amount of repetition 
necessary for learning new words. Arithmetic has also been made 
the subject of special study. There are certain combinations of 
figures which have been found to be more important than others. 
There are new ways of getting drill done so that it is no longer pure 
drudgery. Similar studies have been made for language, spelling 
and penmanship, so that the teacher in the grades has the ground 
prepared for her work, just as in planning the lunches of the school 
children she knows from what the chemist or the dietitian has 
learned what is the desirable food to offer them. This is not true, 
however, when it comes to French. Although great strides have 
been made in the last few years in the study of suitable content and 
technique for French teaching as well as in tests of achievement, 
almost all this has been in the field of the High School and College, 
so that the teacher of young children finds herself on virgin soil. 
It is for her, or for her principal or the school psychologist, to find 
out how many French words a child can learn in a year, in two 
years, in three years, and what words these should be, in what 
kind of content these words should be presented, how much drill 
is necessary to insure their retention, in how many different 
combinations they should be presented in order to be sure that 
the children get their exact connotation, and lastly, by what means 
the achievement can be tested so as to be sure the original aims 
are being attained. 


III. The Visual Appeal 


One of the most serious defects in our teaching of grade classes 
is the neglect of reading. Any child who is sufficiently advanced 
to read an English book should also be supplied with a book when 
studying French. Any other system means that the child begins 
with a handicap. Most children learn visually, they are accustomed 
to books, maps, pictures, charts, etc.,and whether they belong to the 
visual type or not they are trained by habit to see in print the 
words whose connotation they learn in their various studies. 
They use printed matter a great deal in school and they use it at 
home; why should they not use it in French class? All their other 
activities are connected more or less with reading. It is considered 
very good pedagogy if the child who has been working in the pot- 
tery room finds at home that evening a newspaper or magazine 
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article about pottery and brings it to class. The teacher commends 
this industry and the article is put on the bulletin board. The 
various teachers often have conferences with each other or with 
the librarian so as to find suitable reading matter to fit in with the 
manual work and this is very correct psychology, as the reading 
serves to fix the facts definitely in the child’s mind. Now when it 
comes to the French class we sometimes sweep aside this principle 
ant for some reason or other, which has never been explained, 
decide that the child must learn entirely y through “his” ears, that 
the sight of printed matter. would be i injurious to his young mind. 
The result is the same as it would be in any other study, the pupil 
is handicapped and his progress slows down. This lack of reading 
matter is particularly injurious to the child’s spelling later on and 
French spelling is no easy matter; it is injurious also to pronuncia- 
tion. It breaks up that association between eye and ear which is 
very necessary in the study of a foreign tongue. The doctrine, if 
any, behind this procedure is that reading takes time from the 
speaking of the language. This is far from being the truth. Would 
the children in the singing classes do better if they learned entirely 
by ear in order to save the time given to teaching them to read 
notes? Surely this would be a roundabout way. Would they learn 
the piano or the violin more rapidly if they simply listened to the 
teacher playing and had no visible work from which to practice? 

Far from hurting conversation and pronunciation, the ability 
to recognize printed words helps greatly. It also makes for an in- | 
crease in vocabulary, for there are many words which can be recog- 
nized from their appearance which a child could hardly learn from 
their sound. An example of this is found in the case of a little boy 
in one of the early grades of a progressive school who repeatedly 
told his mother that his French teacher told him he had white 
hair. At first the mother thought it was a joke of the teacher’s as 
the child’s hair was fair, but after this had been stated off and on 
for six months she decided to try to find out why the teacher 
seemed to be telling the boy something that was obviously incor- 
rect. A very short conversation solved the difficulty. The teacher 
had used the word “blond” and the child had confused it with 
“blanc,” a word which had occurred very frequently in class. To 
the unaccustomed ear of an American child the two words seem 
very much alike. If the teacher had made an appeal to his eye at 
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the same time such a mistake could not have occurred. Besides, the 
child would have learned an extra word and he would have had a 
valuable piece of drill in pronunciation. There are many such 
words which could be learned quickly and painlessly if one could 
only have a look at them. Take for example ‘novembre, décembre, 
présent, répéter, age, désirer, nation, place, quart, six, célébre.’’ How 
foreign they sound when heard for the first time, yet how simple 
they are when seen and how quickly they can become part of one’s 
own vocabulary! 


IV. Is French a Content or a Tool Subject? 


The division of studies into tool and content subjects is as 
arbitrary in its way as the fashion of dividing the school day into 
a lot of air-tight periods. French balks at_such classifieation_and 
so perhaps do many others. There is no doubt that Penmanship 
belongs to the group of Skills or Tools but it is just as evident that 
it is hard to get good writing if the subject matter of the Penman- 
ship is totally unrelated to the child’s interest. It would be fairer 
to say that every subject belongs to both groups with one objective 
—content or tool—predominating. In such a classification French 
would be a tool subject in which a suitable content was very de- 
sirable. It becomes more and more a tool subject the further we 
descend into the grades because the greater our difficulty in learn- 
ing new words, the less opportunity we have for extending our 
knowledge, that is, developing a content. It is a technique of ex- 
pressing ideas in speaking, reading, or writing by a new medium. 
Just as a child may tell you a story or may prefer to draw you a 
picture of it, so instead of saying something in English, he says it 
in French. There is nothing in the study of French per se that 
implies information on France or French Culture. A college 
student in two months work at the library, and using only books 
in his native tongue, could learn more about the geography, his- 
tory, literature, and life of France than a little child in the grades 
could do in two years if he seeks this information through a foreign 
medium. If our aim is to learn about some foreign country the 
best way and the quickest way to do so is to use the vernacular. 
The writer has seen excellent studies carried out in the fourth and 
fifth grades where the subject was Dutch life. The children learned 
something about geographical conditions in Holland, climate, 
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customs of the people. They made drawings and paintings of 
costumes and Dutch scenes. They learned some of the songs and 
dances of Holland. And all this without studying the Dutch lan- 
guage. Surely no one can claim that they could have learned as 
much if they had substituted Dutch for English in their work. 
French, like Penmanship, Reading, and Spelling, is learning how 
to do something and like them it is best learned when it is dove- 
tailed into a subject matter of immediate interest. 


V. What is the Content of French Classes? 


A glance at the outlines of work in French which many of the 
progressive. ‘schools are using will Tead_ the reader to feel that 
teachérs have slipped back into the old error_of making _the pro- 
gram first and then seeking to fit the child into it. This tendency, 
stramgeto say, is less evident among the purely formal, unrelated 
Fretich classes than it is among those which are seeking to ally 
themselves with the curriculum. The former seem to try to answer 
the question, ‘‘What will interest the children?’ and then put 
together a program on that basis. The latter ask themselves, 
“What are the children doing in other fields?” and proceed to 
make the French program do the same thing as far as possible. 
Such programs follow two main lines of interest. 

One of these is to seek to handle in the French class the same 
material that is the subject of the Project, the Unit of Work, the 
Special Study, or whatever it is called, that occupies most of the 
daily program and to which Language, Geography, History, and 
Arithmetic contribute their share. This is an ambitious plan, so 
much so that it is to be wondered if it can be realized. Children in 
the fourth grade, for instance, have a vocabulary of some thou- 
sands of words. Most of these words can be written and almost all 
of them can be read. The teacher is free to use them all to give the 
necessary information or the directions for continuing the study. 
She would feel very much handicapped if that number were re- 
duced to one half. Yet the beginners in a French class have no 
vocabulary at all and even if they begin in the first grade their 
vocabulary when they reach the fourth grade is not more than a 
hundred words, not a hundred written and printed words but 
words which can be recognized solely when spoken by the teacher. 
With this equipment, how can the poor French teacher correlate 
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her work with the project? What she tries to do in most cases is to 
teach her pupils the special vocabulary of that study. A special 
vocabulary is naturally a collection of rare words, words which do 
not take an active part in daily life. They are easily learned in 
English but they cannot be learned in French without a great deal 
of drill and it is very hard to provide—without artificiality—a 
drill for words which are not in common usage. The writer had the 
opportunity to observe some years ago a French class in which 
this method was tried. The project for the year was the study of 
ships and the French teacher taught her pupils the French for 
galley, sloop, brig, forecastle, prow, stern, mast, funnel, sail, porthole, 
and many similar words, using pictures for the purpose. There 
was no time left to learn the simple words or, what was still more 
important, the expressions of everyday life. Very little of this 
vocabulary was remembered the following autumn, nor would it 
have been of any special use if it were. Besides, one wonders what 
is the pedagogical value of such methods. The object of the 
special unit of work is to gain a body of knowledge on some in- 
teresting phase of life. That end is attained when the unit is 
worked out in English. What use is there in going over it all again 
in another language? 

The other procedure largely practiced by program makers is to 
make the study of the French language the basis of acquiring knowl- 
edge of French life and customs. This has the same difficulty 
as the previous objective in being/too difficult a subject for the 
inadequate vocabulary of the children. It has also the additional 
drawback of being too far removed from the life of the child and 
his interests. We would think a teacher of Geography very un- 
wise if she began with Australia as a means of interesting little 
children. The way to commence is with the life around them, the 
home, the school, the neighborhood, the city, neighboring rivers, 
hills and valleys, the water supply and transportation, extending 
always outward from his environment. This is no less the logical 
procedure in the case of French. The place to begin is with the 
child’s surroundings, his home, his parents, brothers and sisters, 
and fellow students. The most interesting subject to a small 
child is himself and even when he talks about other things it is to 
tell us how he feels about them. His language is very subjective. 
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How can we in the face of this make him work on such highly 
objective studies as the peasant life of France? 

The children in the Progressive Schools come largely from the 
big cities or from the suburbs of the big cities, yet when we teach 
them about French life we turn, not to the city or the suburbs, 
but to the country, the farm, the plough, the smock, the wooden 
shoe. Interesting subjects to be sure, but much too foreign, too 
remote to form the subject matter of a new tongue. Just because 
we learn French is no reason that the subject matter should begin 
with France any more than when we begin reading we should 
start with the development of the printing press. It is to be ques- 
tioned, too, if these subjects by their very difficulty do not drive 
the children more and more into the use of the English language in 
their French classes as perhaps do these various types of manual 
activity which are used to spur on the work. Teachers might well 
stop sometimes and ask themselves whether the French Farm 
they are constructing in the sand box may not be more a lesson in 
wood-work or paper folding than in French. 

One does not want, however, to make French too purely a 
technique but to tie it up as far as possible with the life and culture 
of the people who speak it. To attain this end best, the most effec- 
tive method is to have a preparatory study made in English which 
would give the children the needed information and the necessary 
attitude. Studies such as this are being made daily in our progres- 
sive schools on China, on Egypt, on Holland. Why not one on 
France? This could be given by the regular teacher and the chil- 
dren would begin French with an understanding and sympathetic 
attitude towards the people whose language they were about to 
learn, instead of going through the impossible process of learning 
about a country in a language which they do not yet know. 

It is probable that we shall have our best results in teaching 
French when we develop it along the lines of the emotional life of 
the child and let it spread out gradually into the world at large. To 
get a child to speak a foreign language we must let him use the 
material that comes most readily into kis mind and not the ma- 
terial that appeals most to us. The two written exercises given 
here are a crude illustration of this point. For purposes of compari- 
son the last sentence was cut off the first composition in order to 
make the word-count the same in both. As will be noticed, both 
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are inspired by pictures, the former being a discussion of one of the 
pictures in the classroom. In the second the child chose the picture 
herself. They are written by children of the same age at the end 
of the first year but in classes where different objectives and dif- 
ferent contents existed. 


a. This is a picture of a French farm. There are French peasants in the 
picture. There is a house and a farmyard. There is a woman with a pail in her 
hand. The milk is in the pail. The milk is white. There is a man in the picture. 
He is cutting wood. There is a cow in the picture, a dog, six chickens, two ducks. 
There is a plough. The plough cultivates the soil. The farmhouse is white. It has 
three windows, a door and a roof. 

b. Here are three children, a baby, a boy, and a little girl. The baby’s name is 
Héléne, the boy’s name is Jean, the girl’s name is Marie. 

Marie says to Jean, ‘Where is my ball? Jean, have you my ball?” 

“T do not know where your ball is,’”’ says Jean. 

“You bad boy, you have my ball,” cries Marie. 

“No.” says Jean. 

Marie weeps. 

The baby finds the ball behind the tree. She gives the ball to Marie. Marie is 
very happy and Jean is very happy too. 


In the original French versions there are no errors in the first 
composition and three in the second. The number of words is the 
same in both cases, eighty-eight, so too is thesize of the vocabulary, 
forty-one. The first composition contains four verbs, the second 
ten. Taking away in each cases the verb forms, are, is, has, have, 
and do, as not possessing action, we find the first composition with 
one verb and the second with six. The one verb in the first, “‘cul- 
tivates,’’ smacks strongly of the adult language, as indeed does the 
phrase which contains it. The whole passage seems to be the result 
of conscientious ‘‘teaching’”’ and one can imagine dozens of such 
compositions being written and vocabularies being built up in this 
way anda knowledge of French life gradually obtained. The sec- 
ond composition is of very different caliber. A child is telling the 
experience of children, not necessarily French children. But for 
the French names it might have happened anywhere in the world. 
It is action not description, action told in the words of a child. 
(The word ‘“‘weeps”’ was consciously used by the translator to 
distinguish it from ‘‘cries’”’ in the line above.) It does not show 
that the child has learned anything about France but it does show 
that the child has learned to express herself in French. 
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Good linguists were made before Progressive Schools were 
dreamed of and many have been the methods by which they were 
turned out. Is the Progressive School going to continue with one 
or other of these methods? Will it fit in with a program founded 
on a different basis? Is it justifiable even if it does work? Or will 
the Progressive School tackle the problem of finding out some 
methods that will harmonize not only with its daily program, but 
with its philosophy? To the unquestioning visitor the classroom 
in which children speak in complete sentences is much more im- 
pressive than the class where speech is hesitant and where incor- 
rect grammar is much in evidence. But we can only have learning 
with doubt, hesitation, and error. Memorized phrases are blind 
alleys, they leave no opening for further speech, for they do not 
follow any train of thought, and sentences which contain much 
information on remote subjects must necessarily be memorized. 
The question which has to be answered before the curriculum 
begins is what objective we have in view. Do we want our children 
to talk first about France and French life, or to talk about them- 
selves first and the things they are interested in? Do we want 
them to garner facts or to acquire a new medium for speaking, 
reading, writing? Is French for research or for self-expression? 
We must take our choice. 

FLORENCE M. BAKER 

New York City 








SCIENTIFIC PEDAGOGICAL FOUNDATION OF TEACH- 
ING MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGES 


ANY generalizations have been made in the field of methods 

of language teaching without sufficient scientific foundation. 
In order to discover improved methods, scientific investigation is 
needed. A study of the general laws of language learning and the 
psychology of language, together with an analysis of individual 
and genetic psychology, must be made, to serve as a basis for 
determining which methods will give the most efficient results. 

The Physiological Basis of Language Learning. We must pre- 
suppose, of course, that the learning of a foreign language and 
language learning in general have certain common elements. 
There are differences between learning the mother tongue and 
learning a foreign language that will be considered later. The nature 
of speech, however, is the same for both vernacular and foreign 
language. 

Four brain centers are active in the acquisition of a language, 
the auditory, the visual, the hand-motor, and the speech-motor 
centers—the first two, sensory; the latter two, motor. By means 
of association areas in the brain, interaction between these centers 
is brought about. Every sense impression seeks expression through 
a motor channel. Is hearing, speaking, reading, or writing most 
efficacious in impressing upon the consciousness the new words 
that constitute the foreign language? Physio-psychological in- 
vestigation seems to justify the adoption of a method of instruc- 
tion based largely on oral work. Lukens! says that since everyone 
learns oral language before written language, and since, in racial 
development as well, the same order of precedence of the oral 
phase is true, the speech-motor center and the auditory center 
have a physically far better established organization than the 
writing and reading centers, which are of comparatively recent 
development. The hearing phase is the initial process with the 
infant. He hears things called by certain names, and by associa- 
tion gradually connects the objects with their word forms. After 
a time, he makes attempts to give expression to these sensory 


1 Lukens, Herman T. “Preliminary Report on the Learning of Language,” 
Pedagogical Seminary, Vol. 3, 1896, pp. 424-460. 
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impressions by imitation of those words he has heard. There 
is every reason to believe, however, that he understands many 
words before he is able to reproduce them. He gives evidence of 
this fact by looking at objects when others name them, even 
pointing to them, and showing plainly his understanding of what 
has been said. This same phenomenon is noticeable in the learning 
of a foreign language. The student hears strange sounds that 
gradually take on meaning, and as soon as he understands them 
he seeks to express them in speech. Many words he can under- 
stand before he can use them. The process between the hearing 
of a sound and its correct reproduction in speech is shortened as 
the individual develops. These two elements of word imagery, 
the hearing of a word and its reproduction, form a complex not 
possible to disintegrate. They must, of necessity, be connected in 
order to produce a word image. To attempt to teach a language 
without opportunity to exercise the speech-motor center would 
be to overlook one of the most powerful aids to language acquisi- 
tion. It is only necessary to observe a beginners’ class for a few 
minutes to notice that as soon as a foreign word is pronounced by 
the teacher the pupils attempt to say it, perhaps entirely uncon- 
sciously, or at least only half-consiciously, so firmly are the two 
phases of hearing and speaking connected. 

Not all pupils, of course, belong to this auditory speech-motor 
type; some belong to a visual hand-motor type. One of the 
elements predominates in every individual, but the former type 
is more common than the latter. Our teaching must be so arranged 
that all types of learners are accommodated. It is also necessary 
that all the centers be trained, though one be more powerful in- 
herently than another. 

Psychological Basis of Language Learning. The psychology of 
linguistics also contributes information as to the processes by 
which the individual gets language percepts. Does he perceive 
isolated sounds or words, or does he perceive language groups that 
form a unity? 

Eggert? says that we do not perceive separate sounds or words. 
The sentence is our primary image; the word is only a secondary 
image. If this be the case, the sentence must be the basis of in- 


* Eggert, B. “Der psychologische Zusammenhang in der Didaktik des neu- 
sprachlichen Reformunterrichts.” Berlin 1904. 74 pp. 
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struction in language teaching, and not the isolated word. Ex- 
periments have borne out the testimony of observation that 
language is more easily acquired by using sentences, since the 
meanings of words can often be divined from context, and context 
gives an additional basis of association. Libby*® gives an account 
of a study to discover the relative value of making words or short 
sentences the unit in modern language instruction. This experi- 
ment showed a decided superiority of the short sentence over the 
word as a unit. 

Grinstead‘ claims that there is three times as great a chance 
of recognizing words learned in a context, after twenty-four hours, 
as words learned in a list. The reason for this may be partly 
ascribed to interest. Single words do not arouse the interest of the 
student, and if he is not interested, it is more difficult for him to 
remember. Detached words do not permit connected thinking; 
new images must be called up every time. This fault is also charac- 
teristic of the detached sentence, so that it is not sufficient to base 
our teaching on the sentence. Connected sentences that will form 
a unit should be the basis of instruction. 

Interest, however, is really but a phase of the larger problem 
of emotion and feeling. The more lively the emotional tone is, 
during the learning process, the more firmly will the image be 
graven into the consciousness, the more easily will it be remem- 
bered, and as a result speech becomes more fluent. The emotional 
element is most easily aroused by things with which the student 
has had personal experience. The material, therefore, in the ele- 
mentary stage must be familiar to the pupil. Only when a language 
is able to arouse the feelings, only when Sprachgefiihl is obtained, 
can the student be said to have any mastery of it. Differences in 
the soul-life of nations and peoples, differences in reaction to 
stimuli, cause subtle shades of meaning to grow into a language. 
These fine distinctions in meaning are called the “innere Sprach- 
form” by the Germans. At least some attempt must be made to 
develop a consciousness of the “‘innere Sprachform”’ if the student 
is to know anything of the language he is studying. 

* Libby, Walter, ‘“‘An Experiment in Learning a Foreign Language,” Pedago- 
gical Seminary, Vol. 17, 1910, pp. 81-97. 


‘Grinstead, W. J., “An Experiment in the Learning of Foreign Words;” 
Journal of Educational Psychology, Vol. 6, 1915, pp. 242-245. 
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We must look to psychology, therefore, not only as a basis for 
methcd, but also as a determining factor in the choice of content 
that will enable us to create Sprachgefihl. 

Experiments in Language Learning. Psychological principles 
alone are not sufficient for the formulation of a method. Actual 
experimentation on a truly scientific basis must be undertaken. 
Many of the investigations up to the present time have been 
pseudo-scientific, or at best only semi-scientific. There should be 
tests of the ability to acquire word groups or language wholes, and 
of the best methods of teaching these language groups. The condi- 
tions under which the experiments are administered should more 
closely approximate classroom conditions. 

W. Lay® suggests as problems for investigation: (1) the effi- 
ciency of hearing and speaking, reading and writing; (2) the relation 
of objects to linguistic teaching (this has been attempted, but m 
conclusive proofs obtained); (3) the relative value of written and 
printed matter as perception material; (4) the relation of motor 
images to the faculty of speaking and writing. 

One of the experiments reported by H. Kappert is that of 
Peterson, who attempted to discover whether foreign words were 
more firmly associated with objects or with the names for objects, 
i.e., whether the direct method or the translation method is more 
efficient for teaching vocabulary. He also tried to discover the 
relation between foreign word and an action and foreign word and 
the symbol for action, i.e., the relation between an action and the 
name for that action, a verb. He used four groups of tests. 

A. Foreign word—Noun (name of object) 

B. Foreign word—Object 

C. Foreign word—Verb 

D. Foreign word—Action 
For the foreign words he used numbers or nonsense syllables of 
from three to six letters; for the nouns he used ordinary nouns of 
one syllable and of concrete meaning. The objects were easy to 
perceive. The verbs were of one syllable and represented simple 
acts; the actions were either free bodily movements or movements 


* Lay, W. A., “Zur experimentellen Untersuchung der Frage der direkten und 
indirekten Methode im fremdsprachlichen Unterricht;” Die experimentelle Pa- 
dagogik, III, 1906, pp. 95-101. “Uber den neusprachlichen Unterricht;” Die ex- 
perimentelle Paidagogik, II, 1906, pp. 125-128. 
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with certain objects. In a first test, the familiar thing—noun, 
object, verb, and action—was exposed in such a way that a num- 
ber representing the foreign word appeared with it. Each pair ap- 
peared for three seconds. The subject read silently as often as he 
wanted. Each series was tested after three exposures. In each 
test a different order was followed from that in the presentation. 
After seven or nine seconds, either the known thing or the number 
for it was written down. In a second test, the known things were 
associated with nonsense syllables. The number of presentations 
varied with the subject. The foreign words (nonsense syllables) 
were tested after two, nine, and sixteen days. In a third test, the 
nouns and objects were associated with one-syllable foreign words, 
the verbs and actions with two-syllable foreign words. Every 
series was presented three times. In the test the familiar thing was 
demanded, the tests taking place directly after the presentation, 
and after two, nine, and sixteen days. These tests were not exact, 
the conditions varied, and there were too few tests. Peterson con- 
cludes that the association between the foreign word and the name 
of the object is more quickly lost at first than the association be- 
tween the foreign word and the object, because in the test, after a 
short time, the object or motion was more surely produced at the 
presentation of the foreign word than the noun or the verb, but at 
later tests the recall of nouns or verbs was better than that of 
object or action. In other words, the use of nouns and verbs gave 
a more lasting result than the employment of objects and actions. 
That would lead to the conclusion that the translation method is 
the best in the long run. 

A similar test carried out by Braunshausen, and also reported 
by Kappert,® produced opposite results. He presented three series 
of two-syllable words; the F (foreign) words were presented with 
the M (mother-tongue) words, or with the O (object). 

The following procedure was followed in the experiment: 

1. M with F 

2. F with M 

3. O with F 
In these experiments the F word was twice introduced: first pro- 
nounced, then written on the board, and immediately erased. 


* Kappert, H. “Psychologische Grundlagen des neusprachlichen Unter- 
richts,” Leipzig, 1915, 112 pp. 
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This called in an auditory image not aroused in Peterson’s tests. 
The following results were obtained: 
I. F words remembered directly after presentation: 


1. MF—2.32 
2. FM—2.12 
3. OF—2.40 
II. F words remembered after the second presentation: 
1. MF—3.60 
2. FM—2.96 
3. OF—3.84 
III. M words were dictated and a translation demanded: 
1. MF—4.00 
2. FM—4.08 
3. OF—S.52 
IV. F words were dictated and a translation demanded: 
1. MF—4.24 
2. FM—4.16 
3. OF—4.52 


V. After a week all the F words remembered were to be 
written down: 


1. MF—2.69 
2. FM—2.43 
3. OF—3.78 


This experiment seems to show a consistent advantage in the 
OF method. From these two typical examples, it is clear that there 
is something wrong with the experimentation, or the same or al- 
most the same results would be obtained. The fault probably lies 
in the inconsistency and variability of the conditions under which 
the tests were made. Carefully arranged control tests might show 
where the discrepancy arises. 

In a test with about the same scientific value, Luise Schliiter’ 
comes to the conclusion that if the foreign word is presented and 
the word in the vernacular demanded, the translation method is 
more beneficial. If the word in the mother tongue, or the object, 
is presented, and the foreign word demanded, the opposite pro- 

7 Schliiter, Luise. ‘““Experimentelle Beitrige zur Priifung der Anschauungs- 


und der Ubersetzungsmethode bei Einfiihrung in einen fremdsprachlichen Wort- 
schatz,” Zeitschrift fiir Psychologie, Vol. 68, 1914, pp. 1-114. 
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cedure brings better results. According to that, the aim of the 
learner must influence the method. If he wishes to understand 
foreign writings, the translation method is best. If he wishes to 
use the foreign language practically, the object or “Anschauungs- 
methode”’ is better. 

Pseudo-scientific experiments may be represented by some 
performed by D. Starch® and others by T. H. Briggs®. Their ex- 
periments are not directly connected with methods, but are closely 
enough related to make a discussion of them pertinent. Starch 
performed experiments to determine the value of studying foreign 
languages. He studied the effect of the learning of a foreign lan- 
guage on the student’s knowledge of English grammar, on his 
reading vocabulary, and on his general scholarship. His test for 
usage, characteristic of the tests, consisted in the presentation of 
a hundred sentences, each stated in two ways. The pupil had to 
indicate the correct forms. He claims that the tests show that 
the pupil’s knowledge of English grammar is increased, but his 
ability in correct usage in English only slightly increased, by 
studying a foreign language. He admits that differences in native 
ability affect the results, but he overlooks the fact that the method 
by which the foreign language has been taught might influence 
the results appreciably. Students taught by a direct method 
would react differently from those taught by a grammar or trans- 
lation method. Starch also attempted to test the effect of foreign 
language study on composition and reading in the mother tongue. 
He used the Hillegas composition scale as a norm for comparison, 
in itself a questionable criterion. 

Briggs, in his prognosis tests to determine the ability of stu- 
dents to learn a foreign language, uses as one of his norms the 
teachers’ ratings, an even more questionable basis. All the con- 
clusions in these experiments were therefore based on assumptions 
and thus unscientific. Briggs also claims that the tests show a 
close correlation with measures of general intelligence; but the 


* Starch, D. “Some Experimental Data on the Value of Studying Foreign 
Languages”; School Review, Vol. 23, 1915, pp. 697-703. “Further Experimental 
Data on the Value of Studying Foreign Languages’’; School Review, Vol. 25, 1917, 
pp. 243-248. 

* Briggs, T. H. “Prognosis Tests of Ability to Learn Foreign Languages’; 
Journal of Educational Research, Vol. 6, 1922, pp. 386-392. 
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validity of the latter is not sufficiently established to make the 
former reliable. 

Evaluation of Methods Employed in Language Teaching. The 
next step in the formulation of a method for teaching foreign 
languages is to evaluate, in the light of scientific principles, the 
methods that have been used, or are being used. For many years, 
when formal discipline was the sole aim of education, and every 
subject. taught served merely as the apparatus for mental gymnas- 
tics, foreign languages—and usually Latin was the only foreign 
language—were taught by the grammar-translation method. The 
content was unimportant: everything was done in the service of 
grammar, which was to train the mind. The grammatical princi- 
ples were illustrated by the translation of disconnected, rather 
meaningless sentences, from the foreign language to the vernacular 
and from the vernacular to the foreign language. One part of 
speech after another was studied in logical sequence. The method 
was built on the theory that all that is necessary for the knowledge 
of a foreign language is the knowledge of words in that language; 
a false theory, since it overlooks the “‘innere Sprachform.” It is 
also an unpsychological and unpedagogical method. The very im- 
portant auditory and speech-motor centers receive no stimulation. 

he child’s nature is not considered. Children of the age when a 
foreign language is usually begun are not mentally qualified to 
make the generalizations that such a method demands. The child 
cannot apply the rules that he may memorize glibly enough. He 
learns by imitation much more than by the exercising of the rea- 
soning powers. H. E. Palmer, in a book called The Scientific 
Study and Teaching of Languages, says that the “basis of all 
linguistic study is learning by heart. Every sentence is composed 
of smaller units each at one time learned by heart.’”’ Language 
consists of primary matter, learned integrally by heart, and 
secondary matter, built up or derived from the primary matter. 
This is but another reason for condemning the grammar-transla- 
tion method which, if only for its monotony and lack of interest, 
should be discarded. It must be said in all fairness that theoretical- 
ly, at least, this method has fallen into disuse, and has been sup- 
planted by more modern methods. Practically, however, a good 
deal of language instruction is still given by this thoroughly un- 
scientific method. 
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Viétor,!® one of the early reformers, aroused language teachers 
to the realization that language was not merely grammar, but also 
sound. The ear and not only the eye must be trained. A command 
of the language cannot come from grammar and translation, Viétor 
says, but the child must learn it, as he does his mother tongue, 
principally by imitation. From this attack on the grammar- 
translation method, several reform methods developed. 

There is rather a confusion of terms in designating these 
different methods, the name “direct method” being applied to 
methods shading all the way from an inductive-grammar method 
to one that excludes grammar entirely and teaches the language as 
the mother tongue is learned. To avoid confusion the term 
“natural method”’ will be applied in this article to the latter type 
of method. Its aim is to exclude the mother tongue from the class- 
room instruction, and to establish an immediate connection be- 
tween objects and their terminology in the foreign language. The 
instruction is entirely oral at first, and only when the pupil has 
become familiar with words is the written symbol for them pre- 
sented. Careful attention is given to pronunciation. Thus both 
the auditory and speech-motor centers are kept active. The visual 
element is rather neglected because of the delay in introducing 
the written symbol. This argument, put forth by opponents of 
the method, may be met with the counter argument that though 
the visual element is important, and some students are essentially 
visual-minded, more are auditory-speech-motor minded, and even 
the visual-minded should have the other centers developed. This 
defect, therefore, is not sufficiently serious to condemn the method. 
There are, however, grave faults in it. First of all, the conditions 
are not parallel to those in the learning of the mother tongue. We 
are no longer dealing with an infant, but with an individual in a 
much more advanced stage of development. In learning the 
mother tongue, the child usually gets his concept of the object to- 
gether with the symbol in the vernacular. For this symbol in the 
vernacular he must substitute a new, unfamiliar verbal symbol. 
The advocate of the natural method does not realize that the 
student cannot easily rid himself of the symbol he already knows 
and that is so closely connected with the object. It is almost im- 


10 Viétor, W. Der Sprachunterricht muss umkehren. Von Quousque Tandem, 
Leipzig, 1882. 
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possible to awaken the response between the object and the foreign 
symbol without the intervention of the vernacular symbol. This 
has been borne out by experimental observation, that the vernac- 
ular symbol usually springs into consciousness between the object 
and the foreign word. Only when the language has been mastered 
does the vernacular symbol gradually disappear, and hardly ever 
entirely. Another difference between learning the mother tongue 
and the foreign language is that the former is a more or less un- 
conscious process that goes on continually. Every word that the 
child hears or utters adds to his knowledge of the language. Learn- 
ing a foreign language is a conscious process, undertaken by the 
school, an artificial agency. It is not a continuous but an inter- 
mittent process with constant interferences. The child usually 
does not hear the language except in the classroom. Only when he 
goes to the foreign country, and learns the language by association 
with the people, do the circumstances more nearly parallel the 
process of learning the mother tongue. Even then the conditions 
are not identical, because of the difference in mental development 
and because the speech organs have already become accustomed 
to one group of sounds, and the muscles have become set. It is 
therefore usually true that although the foreign language can be 
thoroughly learned, while the learner lives in the land where it is 
spoken, the habits of the vernacular interfere, and influence both 
vocabulary and pronunciation. It can easily be seen how much less 
possible it is to teach a foreign language in the school by this 
method, and hope to obtain perfect pronunciation. This argument 
may be met in part by the claim made by some, that language 
teaching should begin earlier, before the child’s muscles are so set 
that it is difficult to master new sounds. There is a serious danger, 
however, that the development of the mother tongue will be ham- 
pered by the introduction of a foreign language before absolutely 
correct habits of speech in the mother tongue have been acquired. 
F. Smith" even goes so far as to claim that mental development in 
general is hampered by bilingualism. He carried on his investiga- 
tions in Wales, among children speaking Welsh and English and 
those speaking only English. He modifies his claims by the admis- 
sion that this may be true only in Wales, where his tests were made. 


4 Smith, F. “Bilingualism and Mental Development”; British Journal of 
Psychology, Vol. 13, 1923, pp. 271-282. 
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These claims are partly substantiated by observations made in the 
foreign quarters of a large city where two languages are spoken by 
the pupils. On the other hand, the social stratum of these people 
should be considered, since it has an effect on speech. Nice habits 
of speech are not the rule in these foreign quarters, and both the 
foreign language and English become mongrelized, not only because 
of their influence on each other, but because of general speech 
habits. More tests must be made before any generalizations can 
be accepted. 

The natural method, for physiological and psychological rea- 
sons, is unsuitable for use in our secondary schools. For practical 
reasons, too, it is unacceptable. It is a very slow process; its vocab- 
ulary is limited to concrete objects, since objects are used to arouse 
the stimulus of the foreign word. There is also danger that when 
the object is removed, the symbol for it will be forgotten. It is also 
a more or less mechanical process, and while the grammar-transla- 
tion method is condemned for failing to make use of memoriza- 
tion, except of grammatical rules, this method exaggerates its 
importance and makes it the sole means of language acquisition. 
Grammar should not be cast aside as useless. While not an aim in 
itself, it has a right to consideration as a means to an end, as one of 
the contributing factors in language learning. It helps the student 
to form new combinations with material he has learned. A. 
Pinloche” claims that while the natural method may teach the 
student to utter certain expressions mechanically, it will not 
teach him the language. ‘One can know a language without 
speaking it, and speak it without knowing it,”’ he says. To know 
a language, he claims that a knowledge of fundamental grammati 
cal principles is necessary, which the natural method does not 
supply. Another difficulty of this method is that very few teachers 
can use it successfully. It demands ingenuity possessed by few. 

Another method closely related to the natural method, and 
really only a modification of it, is an ““Amschauungsmethode’’ based 
on pictures. It has the advantage of stimulating the visual centers. 
The procedure is similar to that of the object method, using pic- 
tures instead of objects. The work is entirely oral at first. There 
is a danger that pictures may give a false impression of the objects, 


2 Pinloche, A. “La Nouvelle Pédagogie des Langues Vivantes”; Paris, 1913, 
86 pp. 
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and the student will not really connect the object with its verbal 
symbol, but only with the picture of the object. Even more serious 
is the danger, since the verbal symbol has been learned in connec- 
tion with the picture, that the name will be forgotten when the 
stimulus is removed. Pictures may be used as stimuli in addition 
to others, but should not be the sole stimulus. 

A method much in vogue is the modified “‘natural method,” to 
which the name “direct” is often applied. The Germans give it the 
more fully explanatory term, ‘‘Vermittelnde Methode,” or mediate 
method, between the extremes of the natural and the grammar- 
translation method. Like the natural method, it is based on the 
use of the foreign language as a medium of instruction. It uses 
objects and pictures as stimuli, but it does not preclude the necessi- 
ty of grammar instruction. Grammar is not taught for its own sake 
but it is impressed into the service of the language, and the teach- 
ing of it is confined to the mere essentials. It is taught inductively. 
The student does not memorize empty, meaningless rules, but 
deduces his own rules from numerous examples. This is, beyond a 
doubt, a more scientific and psychological procedure. Another 
feature of this method is a great deal of oral work, based not only 
on objects, but also on reading matter. Viétor recommended that 
the reading material be made the core of instruction, all conversa- 
tion to revolve about it. In this method nothing is read without 
being taken up orally first. The method does, therefore, recognize 
the functions of all the speech centers, both sensory and motor, and 
exercises all of them. Since it goes beyond the world of objects for 
material, it provides a wider vocabulary than the natural method. 
Objection may be raised that it limits the instruction and that it 
makes the reading uninteresting and hinders the development of 
reading ability. 

Aim in Language Learning and Suggested Method for its Attain- 
ment. Almost every writer on methods gives to his method a partic- 
ular name, and thinks he has thereby solved the language teaching 
problem. The truth, however, is that the methods are not new, 
and can usually be recognized as one of the standard methods with 
some slight modifications and a slightly different nomenclature. 
It would be of real service to formulate a method without attempt- 
ing to give it a new name, or claiming credit for having discovered 
“the only way to teach modern foreign languages,” a method based 
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on scientific evidence, with allowance for revision as new discov- 
eries are made and new principles formulated. 

First of all, the aim of language teaching must be decided upon, 
for it has a great effect on method. If talking is the aim, the method 
must be built upon talking. But it has been commonly agreed 
upon by language teachers in America that fluent speaking is not 
the aim, since too little time is allotted to the subject to make such 
an aim possible of realization, nor is there a practical demand for 
it. The aim that has been set up is that the student shall, at the 
end of three or four years, have a reading knowledge that will per- 
mit him to enjoy literature of reasonable difficulty, written in the 
foreign language. How, then, shall the language be taught in order 
to realize this aim? The student cannot immediately enter into 
reading. Some preparation in the fundamentals of the language 
must be given, for the students will not learn by being given a book 
and being made to translate line for line. Thousands of students 
who have studied Latin by the translation method, with a short 
introductory grammar course, will bear witness to this fact. It may 
be safely said that very few of them can take a Latin text and enjoy 
reading it. They must go through the long dreary process of trans- 
lating, bit by bit. This method can be dismissed: it is to the others 
that we must turn for suggestions. 

First of all, to enjoy reading, it is necessary to have a knowl- 
edge of pronunciation, without which it is impossible to appreciate 
the rhythm of the foreign language. Rhythm is of great impor- 
tance in the understanding and appreciation of a language, and in 
arousing the emotion so important in language acquisition. Once 
the sounds have been mastered, the impressions should be rein- 
forced and connected to the written symbols for them. Instruction 
must first be oral, then visual. The material must be familiar to 
the student, being confined to concrete matter at first. This is the 
time to teach an elementary vocabulary. Not words but sen- 
tences should be the units of instruction, and groups of sentences 
as soon as the student is ready for them. The vocabulary should 
be psychologically arranged, perhaps according to groups, such as 
the family, the animals, parts of the body, etc. At this early stage 
of language teaching the principles of the direct method can be 
followed to advantage, but not necessarily in detail. Since the ver- 
nacular image is so strong that it cannot be removed from con- 
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sciousness, it can be put to work and used for purposes of comparison 
and constrast. Not only will this help the foreign language, but it 
will have a beneficial effect on the vernacular, and give the student 
a new point of view toward his own language. When correct habits 
of pronunciation have been established, and an elementary vocab- 
ulary learned, this method may be departed from, and other 
methods used, so that our aim may be more speedily reached. 

It must be emphasized, however, that this initial stage is 
necessary and must not be neglected. Only fundamental grammar 
should be taught, there being no need, at first, to learn details and 
exceptions that rarely occur in usage. The grammar should be 
taught inductively as the need arises. The need is determined by 
the material the student is required to handle. Obviously, the 
texts used determine the grammar necessary for the pupil. This 
is the point where a decided difficulty is encountered. Most of the 
texts follow some definite method, and if a composite method is 
used, most of the texts will be found unsuitable. Viétor suggests 
that the grammar be based on the reading, but it spoils the read- 
ing to analyze it into its component grammatical elements. The 
danger arises of falling into the old syntactical method of teach- 
ing Latin that we are trying to avoid. The best solution seems to 
be to use two books, one for purposes of grammar instruction and 
vocabulary acquisition, the other merely for the enjoyment of 
the reading and the acquisition of facility in reading the language. 

The need for oral work is very great in the beginning. Every- 
thing should be taken up orally first, to give the students the 
auditory image. By means of questions and answers the student 
should be given an opportunity to handle the material in different 
ways, adding motor images to the auditory ones. Only then 
should a text be read. Let us not fall victims to the tyranny of 
visual instruction, at least not in language work. The visual im- 
pressions should reinforce the others. 

Writing is another means of strengthening the impressions, 
although this phase is overlooked by many methods. It should be 
used particularly in the early stages. It is the only way to insure 
correct orthography, and while writing the language is not an 
aim in itself, in American schools it is a helpful means for strength- 
ening the oral impressions and connecting them with the written 
ones. Writing from dictation will also prove useful. The ingenuity 
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of the teacher must be exercised in discovering varieties of drill 
for fixing the principles that have been taught. When a founda- 
tion has been laid in grammar, we can proceed to devote more 
time to reading, not neglecting the oral phase. Reading aloud 
not only gives pleasure to the students and makes it possible to 
socialize the recitation so that all will benefit by it, but it also 
gives the student an opportunity for self-activity that should 
never be overlooked in any of our teaching. It is no empty phrase 
that we learn best by doing. Reading aloud also has the advan- 
tage of combining speech-motor and auditory images with the 
visual ones of the printed page. 


Some serious thought, however, must be expended on the 
question of the material which is to be used for reading purposes. 
It must be remembered that we are dealing chiefly with the adoles- 
cent in our foreign language instruction. Many of the texts used 
are an insult to his intelligence. We seem to forget that foreign 
literature contains other material than the stupid sentimental 
stories that have been published for school use. Equally bad is 
the opposite error of plunging the student into the classics before 
he has had the necessary preparation, so that the translation 
method must be used to make any progress. There should be texts 
containing stories of adventure, of action, stories with an ideal, all 
chosen with due regard to the psychology of the student, all writ- 
ten is a simple style. It is much better to use specially edited and 
adapted texts than to write special readers. Mythology and legend 
contain much good material, stories that show the customs, habits, 
and character of the foreign people. The fact that fiction is not 
the only suitable material is often overlooked. The more ad- 
vanced student might read newspaper articles on subjects that 
interest him, or even simpler articles in periodicals. This will 
increase his vocabulary and give him practice that he may put to 
use when he enters college and finds it necessary to go to foreign 
sources for information. Usually he gets no opportunity to do 
this work until he gets to college, and finds it very difficult. It is 
justifiable to do this work in the secondary school, even though 
only a small percentage goes to college. There is a real need for a 
new type of text book better adapted to the secondary-school 
child. 
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The place of translation in language teaching is important 
and must not be disregarded. It must not be used as a method in 
itself, but it can be judiciously used in a composite method. It 
must be resorted to occasionally, when other devices fail. It can 
be used as a check to discover whether the meaning of a foreign 
phrase is really clear, but it is not necessary to find an exact equiv- 
alent for every word read. This must not be construed to mean a 
haphazard, inexact translation. A free translation method is best 
in reading, when the main aim is to get the purport of what is 
read. 

The important question to be decided is whether the transla- 
tion used to determine whether a grammatical principle has been 
mastered should be from the foreign language to the vernacular, 
or from the vernacular to the foreign language. Experiments have 
been performed to ascertain which of the two associations, that 
between the vernacular and foreign word, or that between the 
foreign word and the vernacular, is closer. The experiments of 
Braunshausen, Luise Schliiter,“ and Schuyten"™ agree that transla- 
tion from the foreign language to the vernacular is much easier, 
and the association arises much more quickly than through trans- 
lation from the vernacular to the foreign language. It was found 
that the former association was retained much longer inthe memory 
without disintegration than the opposite association. These ex- 
periments prove that if translation is used it should be, especially 
in the earlier stages of language learning, from foreign language to 
vernacular. Only in very advanced instruction should composi- 
tion be attempted. This would lift a burden from language stu- 
dents and obviate the thing one sees so often in secondary schools. 
One may enter a room where a lesson in composition is going on, 
and look at the blackboards to see nothing but corrections, hardly 
any of the original work of the student remaining. It is a lesson in 
correction rather than a lesson in learning; and it is more difficult 
to eradicate the bad habits thus formed than to teach proper ones. 
The reason for this poor work is that the student is unfamiliar with 
the foreign idiom, and he attempts literal translation. Some of the 


18 See note 7 above. 

“Schuyten, M. C. “Experimentelles zum Studium der gebriuchlichsten 
Methoden im fremdsprachlichen Unterricht”; Die experimentelle Padagogik, III, 
1906, pp. 199-211. 
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newer composition books seek to overcome this difficulty by first 
presenting a foreign model in which the idioms occur. Then there 
are drills in the use of the idiomatic phrases contained in the text 
and of related expressions. The final step is original composition, 
when the student can express the thought in the foreign language 
without translation. 

The main conclusions to be drawn for the teaching of modern 

foreign languages are: 

1. Fit the subject matter and the method to the psychological 
development of the child. 

2. Discover, as far as possible, the learning types of the in- 
dividuals, and suit the instruction to them, as far as is 
practicable. 

3. Make oral work the basis of instruction, since the auditory 
and speech-motor images are the strongest in the great- 
est number of pupils. 

4. Reinforce and strengthen the auditory and speech-motor 
images by visual and hand-motor images. In this way 
all types of learners will be accommodated and all cen- 
ters stimulated. 

5. Let the aim be a guide in the method. 

6. Give much opportunity for self-activity on the part of the 
pupils. 

However, it must be realized that scientific investigations, both 
into the mental processes involved in the learning and teaching of 
a foreign language, are not sufficiently advanced to convince us 
that our conclusions are by any means the last word as to the 
scientific-pedagogieal foundations of teaching modern foreign 
languages. 

IrMA L. SILBERBERG 

Yorkville Jr. High School 

New York 
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THE CLEVELAND EXPERIMENT* 


HE Cleveland Experiment began with an examination of the 

mental processes that enter into the acquisition of a foreign 
language. An analysis of the mind’s activity in an effort to grasp 
and absorb new linguistic phenomena seemed essential and timely, 
with a view to determining a sane, psychological basis for selecting 
a normal vocabulary during the early stages of foreign language 
study, and for elaborating a course of graded lessons to acquaint 
the beginner with the essentials of German syntax and to give 
him such exercises as might enable him to attain fluency and ac- 
curacy in a practical command of the language. What, then, are 
the fundamental processes of mind and matter in adjusting them- 
selves to the new requirements? What principles can we ascertain 
from such an analysis? Is there a final pedagogical plan of foreign 
language instruction and study that leads to normal growth in 
and mastery of a foreign language, not merely as a means of formal 
culture, but as a vehicle or an instrument of thought, orally, as 
well as in reading or writing? The Cleveland Experiment arrived 
at certain conclusions relative to the above questions which are to 
be set forth in the following and future pages. 

At the outset we teachers of modern language must bear in 
mind that we deal with mind, matter, and sensibilities or emo- 
tions, and not only with the intellect. We may say that in learning 
a foreign language all there is of man, namely, intellect, sensibility, 
will, and matter must take an active part, if we would get thought 
by reading and hearing, and give thought by speaking and writ- 
ing. 

The Cleveland Experiment corroborated several convictions 
entertained by those who took part in it. One of these is that 
while the memory must play an important part in language study, 
the latter becomes sheer routine if the mnemonic faculty is trained 
exclusively. The procedure must be scientific. There must be 
reasoning that is frequently as subtle as it is in higher mathematics. 
Strange as it may seem to some, we usually arrive at the correct 
forms of diction by sound and persistent reasoning. We cannot 


* Some outstanding problems of first year’German instruction according to 
the “Cleveland Plan.” 
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heap endless material upon the mind. There must be development 
and inner growth. That is not like the growth of a mineral. 
Minerals augment by accretion, i.e., volume is added to the surface. 
There is no internal expansion or growth. So, if we try to memorize 
in six weeks (!) or even six months an unrelated, meaningless vo- 
cabulary and then proceed to commit to memory the principal 
parts of all irregular verbs, the declensions of nouns and adjectives, 
and a few more details, we have not advanced very far beyond the 
accretive process of the common rock. 

The growth and development that result from scientific 
language study must necessarily be a slow and very complex proc- 
ess. The Cleveland Plan recognized the foregoing briefly stated 
principles that underlie modern foreign language study, and has 
elaborated three basic textbooks embodying them. 

Inasmuch as the experimental work of our present German 
course was conducted in three different types of educational 
institution, namely, the Glenville High School, the Cleveland 
College, and our Senior Teachers’ College, I trust that my experi- 
ence in these greatly different types of schools may enable me to 
interpret, in some small measure, the point of view of the high 
school teacher, the college professor, and the instructor of a teacher 
training school. 

Fundamental Principles 

1. The foreign language is the language of the classroom. 

2. The elements or principles of grammatical structure are 

taken up singly instead of in groups. 

3. A reasonable mastery must be shown before a new difficulty 

is begun. 

4, Pronunciation is of great importance. 

5. The facts of life (les faits de la vie) constitute the setting for 

the grammatical principles which are derived therefrom. 
(The work is inductive.) 

6. There is much oral drill. 

7. All the exercises and drill work are based upon the reading 

text. 

8. Translation from English into the foreign language is of the 

utmost importance. 

9 Reasoning forms an important part of the daily work. 
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10. Language instruction must be based upon a scientific 
procedure. 


Ft Prositem I. Type of Vocabulary and Material. The first ques- 
tion that concerned us most vitally was: Through what medium 
shall the elements and principles of German syntax be presented 
to the beginner? The beginner does not have a vocabulary of the 
language he is about to study. The exceptions to this statement 
do not concern us. What then shall constitute this vocabulary? 
Shall it be passive or active? Shall we select material for a setting 
from life as it now is, or shall it be disconnected and unrelated? 
Whatever we decide to choose must serve as a foundation or 
substructure for all later study. The heterogeneous mass derived 
from several hundred replies to some cumbersome questionnaires 
and appended word lists is woefully lacking in interest and stimu- 
lation. Also, it lacks coherence and unity, and the Cleveland 
Plan has rejected this type of vocabulary. After much experiment- 
ing and long deliberation we have chosen the material from which 
is derived the vocabulary of the average German youth of good 
education. This vocabulary is neither learned nor technical, it is 
neither professional nor scholastic, but it is both natural and vital. 
It was our first vocabulary, it is approximately the vocabulary of 
every youth of fair education. The activities, functions, and events 
of his daily existence gave him that one common vocabulary, 
throughout the civilized world, which is the best instrument of 
thought and future study. The German youth loves winter sport. 
The American boy loves it just as zealously. That is one activity 
or human experience. This material then arouses the pupils’ 
interest in a high degree and makes the study of a foreign language 
a pleasant and profitable activity instead of a drudgery, a truly 
humanistic study (for isn’t it one of the humanities?) instead of 
something that has no human element in it. 

This normally acquired vocabulary of the German youth 
enables him to read the same books that we read. It serves him 
best. Why should it not serve us best? No other vocabulary is con- 
ceivable for the growing youth. He acquires a certain command of 
spoken and written German based upon his daily duties and experi- 
ences, and his contact with the world. His task, of course, is less 
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strenuous than ours, and our vocabulary must fall far short of so 
high an ideal; but it is similar in kind, in scope, and in naturalness. 

And so the vocabulary that is nearest to us, that is interesting, 
natural, and appealing because it deals with our joys and sorrows, 
has been chosen. It is simple, idiomatic, and cumulative. It is the 
best basis for future study, for a proper conception of German 
psychology and philosophy, for an appreciation of German art 
and literature and its institutional life. Hence, the Cleveland 
Plan presents the elements of the German language in natural 
settings of normal daily life: the family, the school, and the church, 
general and individual holidays, sports and recreation, transpor- 
tation and travel, the theater, the concert, the library, our food 
and shopping, nature about us and above us, the railroad, the 
street car, the auto, the airplane, the radio; the letter carrier 
delivering mail, the doctor making calls, receiving and paying 
visits. To this may be added a number of little journeys to Ger- 
many and Switzerland to get a few glimpses of German urban and 
rural life. From this wealth of living daily experiences a vocabu- 
lary is derived that is rich in content, lucid in form, and practical 
in every application demanded of it. These are the eternal things 
that are inseparable from man. For man must be fed, clothed, 
educated, sheltered, and entertained. These form the basis of 
man’s welfare as a social being, and are as permanent as the very 
existence of mankind. These give us the setting for a normal, typi- 
cal sentence structure (Satzbau). 

ProsBieM II. Method of Procedure. The Cases. The Cleveland 
Plan adheres firmly to the inviolable principle in education that 
advancement must proceed from the simple to the difficult. If we 
add to this the requirement of one difficulty at a time, and further- 
more that German is the medium of teaching, then we are ob- 
viously face to face with the serious fact that we cannot take eight 
cases (four in the singular and four in the plural) at one time. Of 
course this means emancipation from traditional custom, which 
is something we ought to welcome with open arms. This has been 
done in education many times before. It is manifestly one of the 
many false assumptions in American education to suppose that 
committing the cases to memory has any remote connection with a 
knowledge of German sentence structure. Let us not be deceived; 
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this performance of committing form by rote, i.e., one declension 
after another and the rules of their membership, does not lead to 
a mastery of form or structure. 


The arrival at a conception of case and case ending is a slow 
process. In every branch of human knowledge but one the be- 
ginner usually begins with the elements one by one, not in groups. 
He faces the simplest difficulties in the beginning. Then after the 
mastery of one rudiment—not six or eight at a time—he proceeds 
to another element and by slow and successive steps he masters 
them all. The indispensable principle of taking one difficulty at 
a time, and seeing it in a natural setting, is fundamental. We 
must emancipate ourselves from tradition. We cannot begin 
with the declensions but with the cases. One single case in an 
inflected language is a serious difficulty for most minds unaccus- 
tomed to inflectional structure. Hence, after an introductory 
lesson or two—dealing with the simple nouns in the masculine, 
then the feminine, and finally the neuter—which are wholly 
imitative and not marred with a formidable array of phonetic 
exercises and incomprehensible distinctions and exceptions, we 
begin with the nominative and the uninflected or predicate ad- 
jective, using many cognates. The predicate adjective in German 
is simpler than the predicate adjective in the Italic languages, for 
there it has four different forms. In German it has one invariable 
form. In the study of the cases it is necessary again to break with 
tradition, not with respect to a single case at a time, but also with 
reference to their sequence. There is nothing more abnormal and 
unnatural in the study of German than the traditional order of 
cases, Nom. Gen. Dat. Acc. It is fundamentally wrong, according 
to the principles of the Cleveland Plan, to jump from the simplest 
case, the nominative, to the most complex case, the genitive. 
That method of procedure was therefore rejected. To develop 
notions of forms and ability and readiness to employ them as in- 
struments of thought, we are compelled to study the accusative as 
the second case because in form it differs not at all, or only slightly, 
from the nominative. Its use is simple. A study of these two funda- 
mental cases prepares the beginner for the two more difficult ones. 
In fact these forms are so essential and important that in dialects 
generally they are quite sufficient for all purposes of daily use. 
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Upon the solid foundation of the nominative and accusative, we 
can safely continue with the dative and finally the genitive. The 
inflectional difficulties proceed along that line and this is conse- 
quently the logical and pedagogical course to pursue. The classi- 
fication of nouns according to special classes, called declensions, 
is taken up later as a review and for more advanced and detailed 
study, and for classification and grouping of nouns, when a cer- 
tain readiness in form and speech make this step logically correct 
and possible. 


HERMAN J. LENSNER 
Glenville High School and Cleveland College 
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Correspondence* 





GERMAN CHRISTMAS PLAY AT VASSAR 


To the Editor of Tu—E MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 


The German Christmas Play given by the German Club of 
Vassar College has become an annual event looked forward to 
and enjoyed by the whole community. It is given in the traditional 
German manner and in the college chapel. Up the aisle of the 
dark church comes the chorus of peasants, singing a Christmas 
chorale, each one carrying a lighted candle. The actors form the 
end of the procession and all group themselves in the chancel, the 
candles giving the light and the chorus the background of the 
play. Each scene is announced by the “‘Sprecher’”’ before the actors 
step forward and play it. Thus we see the annunciation, the humble 
pair turned from the inn, the child in the stable, the coming of 
shepherds and of the three kings, then Herod issuing his wicked 
decree and borne away to hell by three little red devils. The whole 
was acted with great simplicity and sincerity; the charming simple 
verses were spoken clearly and devoutly, so that all who under- 
stood any German could follow. The whole impression was one of 
reverence and beauty, a fitting introduction to the Christmas 
season. 

The play used was ‘Ein deutsches Weihnachtspiel” by Otto 
Falkenberg, which is a selection and arrangement of parts of a 
number of medieval Christmas folk-plays. 

MarIAN P. WHITNEY. 


Les TEMPS PAR ORDRE DE FREQUENCE 


To the Editor of THE MopERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 

Désirant me dessiner des pancartes pour enseigner les verbes 
francais 4 mes éléves je me suis demandé quels temps en particulier 
je devais faire ressortir. Or, sur 20,000 mots de lecture trés 
diversifiée que j’ai faite & ce propos, j’ai trouvé 3,014 formes 
verbales, dont les suivantes: 951 pour l’indicatif présent; 501 pour 
l'infinitif présent; 383 pour l’imparfait; 283 pour le passé défini, 
dont seulement deux formes 4 d’autres personnes qu’ 4 la troisiéme; 
202 pour le passé indéfini; 120 pour le participe présent employé 
seul; 111 pour le participe passé employé seul; 97 pour le futur 
simple; 93 pour l’impératif; 76 pour le conditionnel présent; 70 


* The Editors welcome short communications on topics of interest to teachers 
of modern foreign languages. Please send such items to the Managing Editor. 
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pour le plus-que-parfait de l’indicatif; 53 pour le subjonctif pré- 
sent; 18 pour l’imparfait du subjonctif; 13 pour le participe 
parfait; 11 pour le conditionnel passé; 11 pour le subjonctif plus- 
que-parfait; 10 pour l’infinitif passé; 8 pour le subjonctif parfait; 
7 pour le futur antérieur; 3 pour le passé antérieur. 
A. CROTEAU 
Connecticut Agricultural College, 
Storrs, Conn. 


GRAND OPERA IN THE CLASSROOM 


To the Editor of THE MopDERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 


One day our school bulletin board bore the following aviso: 
“The Spanish Club will present an original arrangement of ‘Car- 
men’. Come to hear the world’s greatest singers in this famous 
opera. One performance only.”” Mimeographed sheets presented 
this outline: 

Personajes 

CARMEN, gitanilla, enamorada de 
JOSE, soldado 

ESCAMILO, toreador, amante de Carmen 
MICAELA, novia de José 

Gente, soldados, gitanillas y gitanos 

Acto I. En Sevilla. Acto II. Afuera de Sevilla. Acto III. En 
las montafias. Acto IV. En Sevilla.—Afio 1820. 

Argumento. Carmen, a cigarette factory worker, a gypsy and 
notorious flirt, lures José from his post of duty. She deserts him 
for the sake of Escamillo, Granada’s famous toreador; whereupon 
José stabs her and then kills himself. 

Programa 

1. Prelude; played by the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra. 

2. Soldiers changing guard; played by the same. 

3. Habanera: Love is like a woodbird wild; sung by Emma 


Calvé. 

4. The Seguidille: Spanish dance; sung by Marguerite d’Al- 
varez. 

5. The toreador song; sung by Pasquale Amato. 

6. The march of the smugglers; played by the Philadelphia 
orchestra. 

7. Let me know my fate; sung by Geraldine Farrar. 

8. Aragonaise: prelude to Act IV; played by the La Scala 


orchestra. 
9. If you love me; sung by Farrar and Amato. 
To heighten the effect, the reader who tells the story may be 
dressed in Spanish costume, as Carmen or Escamillo. The pupil 
who manipulates the victrola may be dressed like José. A brief 
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explanation precedes each musical number, and the entire per- 
formance can be scheduled to last just one hour. 

This plan can be followed with any opera of which there is a 
sufficient number of good recordings. The Victor company has 
issued a special book which is helpful in the preparation of victrola 
performances of the famous operas. If the school owns a pro- 
jection machine, it may often be possible to procure pictures of 
scenes from the opera in question. 

We found this venture very well worth while, and I am writing 
you about it in the hope that it may prove suggestive to other 
teachers. 

Lucy JANE DABNEY 

Sam Houston State Teachers College, 

Huntsville, Texas. 


Tue GERMAN SUMMER SCHOOL AT Mount HOLYOKE COLLEGE 
To the Editor of THE MODERN LANGUAGE JOURNAL: 

Professor Lilian L. Stroebe of Vassar College will again conduct 
the German Summer School at Mount Holyoke from July 6th- 
August 17th, 1929. This is the third consecutive session of the 
German School at Mount Holyoke, but these courses are not a 
new undertaking. From 1912-1917 Professor Stroebe conducted a 
German School, the last three years under the auspices of Middle- 
bury College, Vermont. The plan of the school was an entirely new 
one, based upon the principle of the exclusive use of the foreign 
language within and without the recitation hall. The immediate 
success of the principles of isolation, concentration, co-ordination— 
the housing of students apart from those using any other language; 
the concentration and unbroken continuity of the work of each 
student upon the language alone, and the careful supervision and 
co-ordination of courses to meet the different needs of all students 
—led to the organization of the French School in 1916 and the 
Spanish School in 1917. These schools since then have so developed 
that they now occupy the entire campus at Middlebury. 

The German School was discontinued in 1918, as the teaching 
of German was reduced or abolished in many places on account of 
the war. In France and England the teaching of German was not 
given up during the war and is again firmly established. In this 
country the educational authorities are beginning to feel the un- 
fortunate consequences of the lack of German in our schools and 
colleges. There is already a demand for thoroughly well-trained 
teachers of German, and this demand is constantly increasing. 
In the meantime many teachers of the language have become very 
rusty in their knowledge of German, others have never had an 
opportunity for adequate training. Not only teachers but a great 
number of young scientists and students doing advanced work in 
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history, economics, literature, and other subjects, have been de- 
prived of the instruction in German they needed for their work. 
In order to provide for the needs of such teachers and students 
Mount Holyoke College opened its doors to the German Summer 
School in 1927.* Though the enrollment was small, the first 
session proved most successful, and the college felt justified in 
continuing the enterprise. In 1928 the attendance almost doubled, 
proving clearly that this particular type of school fills a definite 
need, not only for teachers of German, but for all those men and 
women who need German as a tool for advanced work in their 
respective fields. 
MARIAN P. WHITNEY 
Vassar College. 











Notes and News 





NOTE: Readers will confer a favor on the Editor by calling his attention to matters 
suitable for inclusion in this department. 

Changes in the personnel of Language Departments, developments in educa- 
tion affecting the modern languages, meetings of language teachers—these are of 
particular interest to our readers; but there are many other happenings of which 
language teachers would doubtless like to be informed. Please send all such 
communications to the Managing Editor. 


Opportunities for summer study and travel increase from year 
to year, and are rapidly becoming so numerous as to preclude a 
detailed listing in our columns. Moreover, we rarely receive the 
prospectuses and announcements until much later in the spring. 
We can only refer those interested to agencies and establishments 
from which fuller information can be secured. Study tours with 
or without more or less extensive sightseeing programs are now 
offered by a number of individuals and by many tourist com- 
panies, some of which are advertising in this number of the Jour- 
nal.—Information as to unconducted travel and residence in the 
various countries can usually be obtained through the offices of 
the steamship companies, which will be glad to put the inquirer 
in touch with other agencies wherever necessary.—Special sum- 
mer schools for foreigners are being founded more and more 
widely in connection with the established institutions of learning 
in Europe and Central America, and American attendance at them 
is clearly increasing. Information on all matters pertaining to 
such study will be cheerfully furnished by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education, 2 W 45th St., N. Y.—Lastly, we may mention 
those North American colleges which have established summer 


* A detailed report of the session of 1927 was printed in the May 1928 number 
of the Modern Language Journal. 
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schools for the benefit of teachers and others who desire further 
intensive training in foreign language: Cleveland, McGill, Middle- 
bury, Mt. Holyoke. Information regarding these schools may eas- 
ily be secured by direct correspondence. 

The Modern Language Association of America held its an- 
nual meeting this year at Toronto University, whose president, 
in his address of welcome, stressed the significance of the occasion. 
Among the matters of business transacted by the association, 
mention might be made of the adoption of a new set of by-laws 
which include the provision that the members of the Executive 
Council shall hereafter be elected by ballot through the mails—the 
growing size of the organization precluding the possibility of a 
representative ballot at any meeting. The officers for 1929 are as 
follows: President, William A. Nitze, University of Chicago; Vice- 
Presidents, Ernst Voss, University of Wisconsin, E. C. Hills, Uni- 
versity of California, James F. Royster, University of North 
Carolina. The next meeting will be held in Cleveland, Ohio, 
upon the invitation of Western Reserve. 

The polyglot international conference may lose some of its 
terrors if the scheme recently tried out in Washington in connection 
with the Pan-American Conference on Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation proves successful. In this case, interpreters were posted 
in front of a microphone connected with a series of ear-phones 
stationed on the delegates’ desks. When a Spaniard spoke, a 
delegate who knew no Spanish clamped on the ear-phones and 
listened to an English reproduction of his remarks; the Spanish- 
speaking delegates did likewise when an English speech was made. 

What is an objective and what good is it? The School Review 
quotes with approving comment the following remarks by Pro- 
fessor R. H. Fife in the October number of the Educational Record: 


During and immediately after the war much was heard about the delimitation 
and definition of objectives and particularly about the objectives of secondary- 
school instruction. It was a sort of revaluation of values, and our Committee on 
Investigation spent many hours in session trying to select the direct and indirect 
objectives, the primary and ultimate objectives, the scholastic and social objec- 
tives of modern language study in America. until we finally grew to hate the word 
“objective.” It is now clear that much that is said about objectives in education 
is as genuine dialectics as was ever perpetrated by the medieval Schoolmen, fitted 
only for orators at teachers’ meetings or for syllabus-mongers who try to fill the 
gaping, empty spaces in actual knowledge with beautiful and resounding phrases 
about “preparation for civic responsibility” and “‘cultural’”’ and “aesthetic values.” 
At last it became clear that the only way to begin a study of modern language 
teaching was to adjourn the discussion of ideal objectives of instruction and take 
hold of the schools as a living organism which mankind has developed out of the 
necessities of existence and progress and not out of the logic of the metaphysical 
seminary; in other words, to find out what the schools were actually doing in 
language study. 
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The Junior year abroad, to which we have already called the 
attention of our readers, is now a well established feature of Ameri- 
can education, as is evident from the fact that 55 American colleges 
have sent one or more students abroad under that plan. The In- 
stitute of International Education in New York is so well satisfied 
with the reports of the success of this undertaking that it is making 
an unusual effort to disseminate information with regard to it 
We have received ‘“‘An Open Letter (printed) to Teachers of 
French and College Faculties,’ a small printed folder concerning 
scholarships in connection with the Junior year abroad, and an 
announcement suitable for posting on bulletin boards. A definitely 
worked out scheme is so far available only for France, but it is 
noped that other countries may in course of time be taken in as 
well. We strongly urge colleagues in Romance Languages to famil- 
iarize themselves with this valuable adjunct to American education 
and to call these opportunities to the attention of especially able 
freshmen who are likely to be interested. Full intormation may 
be had by writing the Institute at 2 West 45th Street, New York 

Dramatics as stimulus to better language work are stressed 
editorially in Modern Languages (London), in connection with a 
notice of Citizen House, Bath, which has become “‘well known as 
a training centre for dramatic production, with special reference 
to education.’’ The editor comments: 

We often wonder whether sufficient time and energy are devoted, in most 
schools, to dramatic production as a means of stimulating interest in modern 
languages. It is admittedly one of the very finest means of giving confidence and 
fluency in speaking, and of prov riding adequate motive for that tireless, easy, and 
spontaneous effort in repetition which is one of the prime factors of success in 
maste ering a foreign tongue. 


A dramatic performance of exceptional interest was prepared 
for the entertainment of the British M. L. A. at its annual general 
meeting in January, we read in the above-mentioned journal. This 
was the French drama Evxaltation, by E. Schneider, written fo 
and in collaboration with Eleonora Duse, although her untimely 
death prevented her from appearing in it. It had never been 
performed in England before, nor even in France; but it was suc- 
cessfully produced at Geneva last Easter, and was awarded the 
Brieux prize as the best French play of 1928. Why can we not have 
foreign language plays in connection wi ith our own Modern Lan- 
guage Association meetings? That would surely be an agreeable 
variation on the perennial “smoke-talk,”’ quite apart from other 
considerations. 

A Handbook of University Exchanges in Europe has been 
issued by the League of Nations Institute of Intellectual Coopera- 
tion, giving ‘“‘an impartial and, as far as may be, complete survey 
of all institutions and measures existing in European countries 
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for assisting foreign university professors and students, and for 
promoting study and teaching abroad.’’ The volume may be 
had of the Institute of International Education. 

Light upon learning and retention is thrown by a study under- 
taken by B. E. Clark, who reports on it in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Psychology for November. Thirty minutes of memorization 
were divided into four equal periods of 74 minutes each, separated 
by rest periods of varying length, and followed up by a recall 
test after three weeks; in a second plan, the learning time was 
distributed in the following manner: 15, 8, 5, 2 minutes, with 
similar intervening rest periods. In one case the rest periods were 
48 hours each, in another they were 24, 48, and 96 hours respec- 
tively. In view of the fact that this plan—whose result was almost 
twice as good as the first, and more than 20% better than the 
second best plan—gives the student 22 of the 30 minutes within 
the first 24 hours, 1 am inclined to think that the initial learning 
period is the most important, and regret that another distribution 
was not used as control, say 24, 2, 2, 2, or 21, 3, 3, 3. Teachers of 
language are especially interested in all investigations that involve 
methods of memorization’ 

Sarcasm is the source of more student discontent, in the 
experience of the writer, than any other single foible or failing 
in a teacher. We are glad to see a resolute attack made upon it 
in the School Review for November by T. H. Briggs. We do not 
believe that there is any good end served by sarcasm that is not 
better achieved in some other way; and we subscribe to every one 
the of positive criticisms of it which Mr. Briggs makes. 

Early beginning of foreign language study gives a good account 
of itself in a study undertaken by Elfrieda Steindorff and reported 
on in the Elementary School Journal for November. Only 21 
pupils were involved, and they were above the average in in- 
telligence; but the results indicated that the study of a foreign 
language could as well be begun in the 7th grade as in the 9th. 
The present writer regards the question of the proper age for be- 
ginning foreign language study as one on which the fullest possible 
light is needed; we should welcome every experiment which con- 
tributes to our information and enlightenment. 

What ails the college teacher? C. C. Crawford, of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, tried to find out by questioning 
a class of 54 college students, mostly seniors and graduates, as 
to what faults they had to find with their teachers in college. 
Writing in School and Society, he classifies the suggestions made, 
some three thousand in all, under eighteen heads: 1. Defects of 
personality. 2. Defects regarding academic freedom. 3. Poor 
course planning. 4. Failure to keep up with the times. 5. Too 
much or too little research. 6. Failure to teach on the student’s 
level. 7. Impracticality. 8. Failure to develop research spirit in 
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students. 9. Lack of personal interest in students. 10. Dullness 
of courses. 11. Poor measurement. 12. Wrong use of lecture 
method. 13. Wrong use of discussion method. 14. Monotony of 
teaching procedure. 15. Maladjustment to the individual student. 
16. Improper adjustment of work load. 17. Poor classroom 
management. 18. Lack of faculty cooperation. 

A novel time-telling device for the classroom is suggested by 
a short paragraph in Le Petit Journal for Jan. 1: it consists in 
having the pupil figure out what time it is in the principal cities 
of the world when it is noon in Paris. This could be used to ad- 
vantage with any language and in any class that has learned to 
tell time; moveover, by changing the starting point to different 
cities, such as New York, San Francisco, Yokohama, etc., the 
figures can be varied almost indefinitely. Correlation with work 
in geography is so obvious as to be almost unavoidable. 

Spanish provincial types are engagingly set forth in El Eco for 
Jan. 1 by means of a series of ten small photographs of women in 
various costumes and poses. An effort has clearly been made to 
find particularly beautiful women as models, and the result is 
certainly very charming. We suggest that El Eco attempt to 
secure full-size photographs of these subjects and offer them to 
teachers: they ought to sell, especially to the gentlemen! 

Inspirational possibilities in foreign language and literature 
courses are called to mind in connection with the statement of 
Thornton Wilder that his “best seller,’ The Bridge of San Luis 
Rey, grew out of his study of the life and character of Mme de 
Sévigné in a course at Princeton under Professor Louis Cons. 

The gratifying growth of the study of Italian in the U. S. is 
reflected in the News Notes of Jtalica for December. Actual 
enrollment figures are not presented—they are very hard to secure 
in any accurate and comprehensive form—but the summarizing 
of the reports from various quarters is quite impressive. We note, 
for instance, that Italian is now taught in fourteen public high 
schools of Greater New York. 

Mimi Aguglia, the Italian actress (we learn from [talica), has 
returned to this country from Spain and South America, and is 
again visiting the principal cities in which she played Salome, 
Fedora, Camille, Francesca da Rimini, and other famous plays 
several years ago. Supported by some of the best Italian players 
in America, she started her present tour in New England with such 
plays as La nemica, La figlia di Jorio, La Fiaccola sotto il moggio, 
La Tosca, La mal amata, Scampolo, Magda, Il ladro; performances 
are mostly in Italian. 

A chair of Italian Language and Literature was formally 
inaugurated at the University of Virginia on September 27, 
largely as a result of the untiring efforts of Professor W. A. Lam- 
beth of that institution. The first incumbent is Oreste Rinetti, 
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graduate of the University of Turin, and recently a member of 
the faculty of Columbia University. 

Two Italian-American fellowships will be offered for the year 
1929-30 in connection with the new chair of Italian Culture at 
the University of California: one to bring an Italian student to 
Berkeley, the other to send a California graduate to Italy. Appli- 
cants should write at once to Professor Rudolph Altrocchi at 
Berkeley. 

A University of International Relations, founded in 1924 at 
Los Angeles, and affiliated there with the University of Southern 
California, has just come to our attention through a brief notice 
in the December number of J¢talica. Work in foreign languages 
naturally plays a large part in the curriculum of this institution, 
whose successful development should have some influence upon 
the growth of international understanding and harmony. 

Education for leisure is a ‘“‘practical’’ objective, it appears. 
Is this the crack-brained idea of some drivelling language-teacher 
with his head in the clouds? Not at all: it is the sober recom- 
mendation of President Baker of the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in his annual report to the Board of Trustees. The increas- 
ing mechanization of our manner of working and living is having 
the effect of shortening the working day and thereby increasing 
the leisure time of engineers and others. Only the other day the 
engineering schools rejected the idea of foreign language study as 
having no practical value: will they now discover that there are 
other values besides the “practical,”’ that education should not 
only help men to make a better living, but to lead a better life, 
and that a purelycultural study,such as that of a foreign literature, 
is particularly desirable as a pursuit of men’s leisure hours? 

Hispanic-American culture is to be the subject of an im- 
pressive bibliographical undertaking sponsored by the Pan-Ameri- 
can Union. The proposal was presented by A. C. Wilgus of the 
University of North Carolina, and has been approved for develop- 
ment and prosecution. This will be a collaborative enterprise, 
involving publications in all the principal languages, and the 
widest collaboration of interested scholars is desired; a period of 
10 to 15 years, it is estimated, will be required for the completion 
of the project. Those interested are requested to write to the Pan- 
American Union in Washington. 

The Ohio State Educational Conference will be held this year 
at Columbus, April 4—6, the ‘“‘key-note”’ being “Evaluating Edu- 
cation.” This conference, at which leading educators from all 
over the country are invited to speak, has been growing very 
rapidly in prestige, if the growth in attendance is any indication: 
since 1923 the attendance has nearly doubled, and last year it 
totalled 4800. This year the group interests are to be given 
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increased time and scope, all day Friday and Saturday forenoon 
being set aside for them. 

A School of Foreign Service, analogous in conception to the 
army and navy training-schools at West Point and Annapolis, 
has been proposed by U. S. Senator Thomas of Oklahoma in a 
bill presented to the Senate on Dec. 14. There should be one 
branch for the consular and another for the diplomatic service. 
The Senator remarked in part: ‘“‘The continued progress of this 
country depends on peaceful relations with the world. The creation 
of the school and its board are steps toward that end.”’ We trust 
that those of our readers who have some political influence will 
support this most desirable foundation. It is not necessary to 
abor the arguments to be adduced in favor of such a plan. 


M. L. A. oF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Los Angeles, Dec. 20. French section: Pres., Alice M. Hindson, 
Los Angeles. “Intermediate Reading in French,” by Maxwell A. 
Smith, U. of Cal. at Los Angeles——German section: Pres., Mrs. 
Alice Gillman, Los Angeles. ‘‘Die Anfinge der literarischen Kritik 
in Deutschland,” by Dietrich Neufeld, Pomona College. Dis- 
cussion of recent German textbooks.—Spanish section: Pres., 
William F. Rice, U. of Southern Cal. “E] Espiritu dela Raza,”’ 
by Moises Saenz, sub-sec. for education in Mexico.—Luncheon at 
12:30, with a program.—Business meeting at 1:30.—Address: 
“Modern Languages and Western Civilization,’’ by Hartley B. 
Alexander, Professor of Philosophy at Scripps College. 
A. B. ForBusH 
TEXAS 
Modern Language Section of the State Teachers Association. 
Nov. 30, San Antonio, Texas, Alfred H. Nolle, Southwest State 
Teachers College, presiding.—‘“‘Differences in the European and 
American Attitude toward the Teaching of Foreign Languages,”’ 
by Mrs. Selma Metzenthin-Raunick, Austin, Texas. America’s 
isolation reaches over into the things of the spirit—‘‘The Teaching 
of Spanish to the Elementary Grades,”’ by Rosalie Biggio, Teachers 
College of Nacogdoches. Miss Biggio spoke with enthusiasm 
derived from successful teaching in 4th and Sth grades.—Less 
formal addresses were given by Enrique Santibafiez, Consul 
General of Mexico, Antonio G. Solalinde, now guest professor at 
the U. of Texas, and Julio Rueda, Professor of Mexican Literature 
at the U. of Mexico.— Mrs. Esther P. Carvajal discussed the 
practicability of the use of supplementary material in the teaching 
of third year Spanish.—Officers elected: General chairman, E. R. 
Sims, U. of Texas; Chairman of French, German, and Spanish 
sections, respectively: Marguerite Gilletke, Houston, Eugene 
Bittner, Fredericksburg, Sara Christian, Waco. 
Mrs. R. C. Harrison, Sec. pro tem 
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Personalia* 











W. F. Giese, Professor of French at the University of Wisconsin, 
has brought out his brilliant verse translation of Moliére’s “‘Mis- 
anthrope” with Houghton, Mifflin and Co. It was this version 
which was used by the Curtain Club of that institution in its 
successful production of the play last spring. The translation is 
faithful without being slavishly or pedantically accurate; the 
spirit of the original is admirably caught; and the result is a genuine 
re-creation. 


Harry Slochower, College of the City of New York, has just 
published ‘“‘Richard Dehmel, der Mensch und der Denker. Eine 
Biographie seines Geistes im Spiegelbild der Zeit.” Carl Reissner 
Verlag, Dresden. 289 pp. It seems to be an excellent book, so 
far as the present writer feels competent to judge, and does credit 
both to its industrious author and to American scholarship in 
general. 


Magdalena Schindelin, Ph. D., Bonn 1924, who has recently 
been teaching at Hunter College, has now joined the faculty of 
Vassar College as instructor in German. 


E. K. Kane, Professor of Spanish at the U. of N. C., has been 
elected Corresponding Member of the Real Academia de Cérdoba. 


Ezio Gianturco, who was lecturer in Italian last summer at 
Columbia, is now teaching Italian at Rollins College, Winter 
Park, Fla. 


Marie Davis of Ohio State was awarded the Eleonora Duse 
Fellowship of the Italy American Society for 1928-29; there were 
thirteen candidates in all. Miss Davis plans to make a special 
study, at the University of Turin, of the influence of Provencal 
poetry on Italian literature. 


Ettore Pais, the celebrated Italian historian, is to be the second 
holder of the Chair of Italian Culture at the University of Cali- 
fornia. He will lecture on Italian history during the second sem- 
ester of the year 1929-30. 


C. H. Grandgent, Harvard University, is to be acting dean of 
the faculty of arts and sciences during the second half of the cur- 
rent year, substituting for Clifford Moore, who will be on leave 
for that time. 


* These personal items are hard to get, but often of wide interest. Readers 
will confer a favor by informing the Managing Editor of new appointments, 
transfers, publications (not textbooks), and the like. 
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Among the Periodicals 











Hispania for December.—E. Allison Peers writes on ‘‘Ramén 
Lull and the World of Today,” (9 pp.), and concludes, in part, 
as follows: ‘The part (of his work) which will live is, after six 
centuries have passed, taking on even now a new and more ex- 
tended existence..... For it is not conceivable that, while a 
spark of love for God remains in a human soul, Ramén’s sublime 
hymns of love can be forgotten.” The following ‘Bibliography of 
E. Allison Peers,”’ prepared especially for Hispania, shows no 
less than ten items dealing with Ramén Lull, including translations 
of his “Book of the Lover and the Beloved,” ‘‘Blanquerna: A 
Thirteenth Century Romance,” ‘The Tree of Love,’”’ and the 
“Boon of the Beasts,” also a 14th century life of the poet-mystic, 
and a biography by Mr. Peers himself.—Ezio Levi gives in Spanish 
a brief account (6 pp.) of Antonio Machado the Sevillan poet, 
who was elected to the Spanish Academy on 1927.—Marcial 
Rossell sets forth (8 pp.) “La Cultura Espafiola en la Epoca del 
descubrimiento de América.’”-—J. Warshaw piles up an astonish- 
ing list of “‘Errors in Biographies of Galdés” (15 pp.), for some of 
which it appears that Galdés himself is at least partly responsible. 
He suggests, indeed, that “‘an effort should be made... . to have 
a uniform system of dates generally adopted in connection with 
Galdés’ works.” An excellent suggestion: why would not this 
be a proper function for the Academy?—Federico Sanchez gives 
charming travel vignettes of (3 pp.) “‘Cudillero. Por Tierras de 
Asturias.”—Julio Puyol takes a fall (2 pp.) out of the neologism 
“entrenar,”’ which he would cast out in favor of “‘el castizo vo- 
cablo agilitar.”— Walter Kaulfers, in discussing ‘‘ Mental Selection 
in the Foreign Languages” (5 pp.) comes to one very important 
conclusion which language teachers should not fail to note: “‘that 
Spanish courses (and, in all probability, foreign-language courses 
in general) are not adequately adjusted to the capacities, interests, 
and abilities of the great majority of high-school students, and 
certainly not at all adapted to the needs and interests of the boys.”’ 

Le Petit Journal devotes a part of its January 1 number to 
winter sports, with appropriate illustrations. Even the conser- 
vative French cannot dispense with foreign sporting terms: bo), 
Ski, skieur, skikjéring dot these paragraphs.—The same number 
narrates the legend of Ste. Geneviéve, whose feast day is the 3rd 
of January, and who is the patron saint of Paris. Two illustrations 
show the new statue of the saint by Landowski, erected on one of 
the piers of the newly reconstructed pont de la Tournelle, a statue 
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whose dimensions are so large ‘‘que la téte seule de la sainte a la 
hauteur de la téte et du buste d’un homme.” 

L’ Etudiant Frangais devotes its December number primarily 
to La Provence: ‘‘La Provence ancienne,’’ ‘‘Les Romains en 
Gaule,” “Siége de Marseille par Julius César,” “La Provence 
francaise,” ‘“‘Les Monuments romains,” “‘Quelques Villes de la 
Provence,”’ being the titles of the separate articles, for which there 
are 14 appropriate illustrations. 

The Monatshefte for December continue with the second of 
the series of articles by Eduard Prokosch, this one being entitled 
“Das Werden der deutschen Sprache.”’ There follows an article 
on “Alte und neue Lyrik. C. F. Meyer und R. M. Rilke,” by 
Erich Hofacker, and then ‘“‘Tendencies in the Teaching of Modern 
Languages in Germany,” by E. K. Heller. 

“Educational Tests—To Standardize or not to Standardize,” 
by W. D. Reeve, in the Mathematics Teacher for November, con- 
tains much that should interest teachers of any subject. His 
conclusion seems to us particularly worthy of consideration: Mr. 
Reeve feels that standardized tests have now passed the first 
stage, that of curiosity, and the second stage, in which the promi- 
nent idea was the determination of achievement, and are now in 
the third stage, “in which the predominant idea is . . . . improve- 
ment of instruction.’”’ If the present writer is far from being con- 
vinced that we have exhausted the possibilities of such tests with 
regard to the determination of achievement in foreign language 
study, there is also little doubt that we have hardly begun to 
use such tests to diagnose our methods of instruction. 

A sober view of “Measurement and Experimentation in 
Educational Methods” is presented in the Journal of Educational 
Research by V. A. C. Henmon, himself one of the outstanding 
leaders in this form of research, and a pioneer in the field of the 
measurement of language achievement. Mr. Henmon declares 
that our measurements are imperfect and our experimentation 
sporadic, and states that ‘‘The temptation to play up apparently 
justified conclusions, especially when they run counter to generally 
accepted notions, is too strong to be resisted and is the bane of 
education in America.” His carefully worded and weighed con- 
clusions are worthy of thoughtful study, especially his caution 
about controlling the variables in connection with educational 
experimentation, and his dictum that ‘‘Method will be among the 
last of the problems of education to be scientifically established.” 

Another new school publication is ‘‘La Chronique du Cercle 
Jusserand,” the first number of which, dated December 1928, 
and published at the College of the City of New York, lies before 
us. This is an ambitious affair of 8 pages, 83x11 inches, printed 
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in double columns on good paper; the editorial staff appears to 
be chosen from the student body. The Cercle Jusserand, we learn, 
has been in existence since 1909, and was affiliated with the 
Fédération de |’Alliance Frangaise in 1913. Professor Félix Weill 
is named as the particular sponsor of this new enterprise. The 
contents are substantial and make a very good impression through- 
out. We wish the venture all success. 

Bulletin of the Penn. State M. L. A.—“Una Visita a Felix 
Urubayen,”’ by Antonio Heras, opens the December number. Sr. 
Heras is a Spanish author and poet, and a frequent contributor to 
magazines and literary journals both in Spain and America. 
Felix Urubayen, we are told, is one of the outstanding contem- 
porary writers of Spain, his most recent work being Centaurus del 
Pirineo, a novel dealing with the province of Navarre.—‘‘Report 
of the Modern Language Study on Curriculum,” by J. P. Wicker- 
sham Crawford, gives in concise form some of the conclusions 
arrived at by the Committee on Investigation of the Modern 
Foreign Language Study.—‘‘The Frenchest of the Paris Clubs,”’ 
by Elizabeth Breazeale, gives some account of the Club du Fau- 
bourg, also referred to in her short article printed in the present 
number. 

Italica for December.—“‘E] Simbolismo nella Vita Nuova e nel 
Canzoniere di Dante Alighieri,’ by Carlo Formichi, the first in- 
cumbent of the newly founded chair of Italian Culture in the 
University of California——Some account of the founding of that 
chair, by Umberto Olivieri—“‘Bibliography of Italian Studies in 
America”’ (July—Sept. 1928), by J. E. Shaw. 

“A tentative vocabulary for first year French students”’ is 
presented by Florence M. Baker in the Journal of Educational 
Research for December. Miss Baker’s list comprises just 400 
words based on the ‘‘Teacher’s Word Book”’ of E. L. Thorndike 
and the “French Word Book” of V. A. C. Henmon. Her list was 
further checked against tabulations of composition work done in 
French and English, and also against the records of three years’ 
work in classroom conversation (apart from planned and assigned 
conversation lessons). The resulting list is an interesting one and 
worthy of careful study. The present writer, who has edited a 
frequency vocabulary for German (published by Macmillan), is 
fully aware that such lists are not immediately available for peda- 
gogical purposes: they must first be digested in some such way as 
that chosen by Miss Baker before they can be made of actual 
service to classroom instruction. 

Other articles of possible interest to our readers follow. France. 
Along the Céte d’Azur. Photos. Ind. 120: 619-22. June 30.— 
Ancient French house. L. Powys. Atlan. 142: 786-72. Dec.— 
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Céte d’Emeraude. E. Shenton. il. Scrib. 84: 271-7. Sept.— 
From Dijon to Semur. S. Gwynn. il. Liv. Age 335: 193-5. Nov.— 
Highspots of beauty in France. il. Mentor 16: 22-32. Nov.— 
Simple French seaside life. G: Cecil. Cath. World 127: 582-4. 
Aug.—Within an hour of Paris. G: Slocombe. il. Liv. Age 335: 
285-9. Dec.—Noble Language. D. G. Mason. Harper 157: 252-4. 
June.—Summer camp for the study of French: Ecole Champlain. 
School and Soc. 27: 657. June 2.—Thinking in French. F. M. 
Baker. School and Soc. 27: 713-6. June 16.—Whither, busy 
teacher? F. M. Baker. Educ. R. 76: 39-44. June.—Annecy, 
the jewel of Savoy. M. Gruening. il. Travel 51: 35-6. July.— 
Ancient walled city of Carcassonne. il. Mentor 16: 11-14. 
Nov.—Carcassonne 2000 years old. C. Frazier. il. Mentor 16: 
15-16. Nov.—Carcassonne’s two thousand birthday candles. il. 
Lit. Dig. 98: 416-8. Sept. 22.—France’s gateway to the Orient 
(Marseilles). J. E. Wingate. il. Travel 51: 22-4. Aug.—Play- 
ground of the world (Riviera). J. E. Wingate. il. Country Life 
55: 43-6. Nov.—Pursuing pleasure on the Riviera. G. Richards 
and F. Warrington. il. map. Travel 52: 39-40. Dec.—Seacoast 
of prodigality (Riviera). H: A. Phillips. il. Travel. 52: 7-10. 
Dec.—Twenty centuries along the Riviera. photos. Travel 52: 
30-31. Dec. 

Germany. Post-war German drama. E. Toller. Nation 127: 
488-9. Nov. 7.—Germany after ten years. E. A. Mowrer. Harper 
158: 61-9. Dec.—Germany of today. I. Wrobel. Nation 127: 
476-7. Nov. 

Spain. Somber land, where the sun shines all the day. L: 
Golding. Cent. 117: 184-92. Dec. 





Foreign Notes 











A Goethe-Lessing celebration fitly opened the year 1929 in 
Braunschweig, Germany, and the neighboring town of Wolfen- 
biittel. For it was in Braunschweig that Lessing breathed his 
last on Feb. 15, 1871, it was in Wolfenbiittel that he had lived as 
librarian and enjoyed, all too briefly, a period of real happiness in 
the marriage with Eva Kénig, and it was in Braunschweig that 
Goethe’s “Faust” had its first production on the stage, just 100 
years after Lessing’s birth, and only three days before the centen- 
ary of that birth: the “Faust”? performance was on January 19, 
Lessing was born on January 22. In commemoration of this double 
centenary, a special exhibit entitled ‘‘Faust on the Stage’”’ was 
arranged in Braunschweig by the German Goethe Society under 
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the direction of its president, Professor Julius Petersen, another 
exhibit, “Lessing and his Time,” was opened in Wolfenbiittel 
under the direction of the librarian, and there were special per- 
formances of ‘‘Faust” and ‘‘Nathan der Weise,” besides lectures 
on other interesting features. A very handsome illustrated pro- 
gram has been issued in connection with the celebration, including 
a leaflet in English summarizing the chief points and events. 

Another centenary for 1928 which has just come to our at- 
tention is that of the poet Malherbe, the third centenary of whose 
death came in October. A new complete edition of his poems has 
been published, and there were many articles about him, a number 
of which took a negative attitude with regard to his importance 
as a poet. 

Rostand’s Napoleon IV has proved to be a somewhat sen- 
sational affair, in view of the fact that the dramatist makes Queen 
Victoria guilty of complicity in the death of the young “King of 
Rome,” who was killed by savages in South Africa. It has always 
been a matter of wonderment that the young man, who was a 
skilled horseman, was unable to mount his horse and therefore 
fell a prey to the blacks; Rostand has it that his saddle girth had 
been cut. This explanation, however, was naturally not pleasing 
to the British, and there was some talk of international compli- 
cations when the play was produced. 

Another October centenary was that of the death of Vincenzo 
Monti, the Italian poet, which was commemorated first in his 
birthplace, the “‘piccolo paese di Alfonsine”’ in Romagna, next in 
Ravenna, and lastly at Fusignano, where he had lived in the Villa 
Monti. At Ravenna there was a performance of his tragedy 
L’Aristodemo and of his unpublished comedy, Un’ avventura 
galante ai bagni di Cernobbio. The centenary occasioned a new 
edition of Monti’s Poesie, with commentary by Francesco Flora; 
also a critical evaluation by Enrico Bevilacqua, published by 
Le Monnier in Florence, in which due credit is given to the genuine 
if modest merits of the poet. 

The abbot Galiani’s correspondence with Mme d’Epinay, Mme 
du Deffand, Marmontel, and others, long thought to be lost, 
has been found at Naples by Benedetto, Croce who proposes to 
issue it in a single volume. 

Courses for foreigners in Italian universities have increased 
rapidly in attendance, and the number of such courses is steadily 
growing. They are now offered at the universities of Faenza, 
Florence, Naples, Palermo, Pavia, Perugia, Pisa, Rome, Siena, 
Turin. 

The Anti-tipping movement continues to make progress in 
Europe, perhaps as a result of the policy of the principal touring 
concerns in contracts with the best hotels: it is becoming more and 
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more customary to find hotel or restaurant making a straight ten 
percent charge for “‘service,” which is then presumably distributed 
on some equitable basis to the employees. The latest step in this 
direction appears to have been taken in Spain, according to El 
Eco for January 1, which reports on resolutions passed at a con- 
vention of the hotel managers’ association in Madrid. If the 
hotels once set the fashion it will be taken up elsewhere, much to 
the advantage and comfort of the visitor. 

The Hispanic-American prize of the Royal Spanish Academy 
has been awarded to the Venezuelan scholar D. R. D. Silva 
Uzcategui for his work entitled “Historia critica del modernismo 
en la literatura castellana.” 

Foreign work students in the United States now number about 
200, according to information given out by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. These are all graduates of universities and 
technical schools in their home countries, who are participating 
in American industrial and commercial life in order to gain a 
deeper insight into American industrial conditions. The first group 
came over in 1926 under an arrangement made with the U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, and other groups have followed; engineers pre- 
dominate, and the vast majority of them are Germans, including 
Austrians, with some Czechoslovaks and Scandinavians. 

Daudet’s Lettres de mon moulin, it has recently been brought 
out by a discussion in the Nouvelles Littéraires, were written in 
collaboration with Paul Aréne; this is proven by various documents 
found among Aréne’s papers, and corroborated by Daudet’s own 
statement that Aréne was the “‘Gaston” of the joint author 
‘‘Marie-Gaston”’ who signed the first five letters as they appeared 
in a Parisian newspaper. Thereafter Daudet alone signed the 
letters, but Aréne seems to have collaborated on about half of the 
letters in the final edition. 

Heidelberg university has received a donation of more than 
$500,000 from wealthy Americans for the erection of a new lecture 
hall. The gift was formally presented on December 17 by the 
American Ambassador, J. G. Schurman, who had been largely 
instrumental in raising the fund. There were striking and colorful 
festivities in connection with the presentation, concluding with a 
torch-light procession. 

Impressive educational advances in the Oriental countries have 
been coming to our attention more and more of late: everywhere 
we find a determined attack upon illiteracy, coupled in some cases 
with sweeping reforms in orthography and linguistics. Not the 
least spectacular of these moves is the recent one in Turkey, 
where the Arabic writing of Turkish, after centuries of persistence, 
has now given way to a new alphabet ona phonetic plan, employ- 
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the direction of its president, Professor Julius Petersen, another 
exhibit, ‘Lessing and his Time,’’ was opened in Wolfenbiittel 
under the direction of the librarian, and there were special per- 
formances of ‘‘Faust’”’ and “‘Nathan der Weise,”’ besides lectures 
on other interesting features. A very handsome illustrated pro- 
gram has been issued in connection with the celebration, including 
a leaflet in English summarizing the chief points and events. 

Another centenary for 1928 which has just come to our at- 
tention is that of the poet Malherbe, the third centenary of whose 
death came in October. A new complete edition of his poems has 
been published, and there were many articles about him, a number 
of which took a negative attitude with regard to his importance 
as a poet. 

Rostand’s Napoleon IV has proved to be a somewhat sen- 
sational affair, in view of the fact that the dramatist makes Queen 
Victoria guilty of complicity in the death of the young “‘King of 
Rome,” who was killed by savages in South Africa. It has always 
been a matter of wonderment that the young man, who was a 
skilled horseman, was unable to mount his horse and therefore 
fell a prey to the blacks; Rostand has it that his saddle girth had 
been cut. This explanation, however, was naturally not pleasing 
to the British, and there was some talk of international compli- 
cations when the play was produced. 

Another October centenary was that of the death of Vincenzo 
Monti, the Italian poet, which was commemorated first in his 
birthplace, the ‘‘piccolo paese di Alfonsine’”’ in Romagna, next in 
Ravenna, and lastly at Fusignano, where he had lived in the Villa 
Monti. At Ravenna there was a performance of his tragedy 
L’ Aristodemo and of his unpublished comedy, Un’ avventura 
galante ai bagni di Cernobbio. The centenary occasioned a new 
edition of Monti’s Poesie, with commentary by Francesco Flora; 
also a critical evaluation by Enrico Bevilacqua, published by 
Le Monnier in Florence, in which due credit is given to the genuine 
if modest merits of the poet. 

The abbot Galiani’s correspondence with Mme d’Epinay, Mme 
du Deffand, Marmontel, and others, long thought to be lost, 
has been found at Naples by Benedetto, Croce who proposes to 
issue it in a single volume. 

Courses for foreigners in Italian universities have increased 
rapidly in attendance, and the number of such courses is steadily 
growing. They are now offered at the universities of Faenza, 
Florence, Naples, Palermo, Pavia, Perugia, Pisa, Rome, Siena, 
Turin. 

The Anti-tipping movement continues to make progress in 
Europe, perhaps as a result of the policy of the principal touring 
concerns in contracts with the best hotels: it is becoming more and 
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more customary to find hotel or restaurant making a straight ten 
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Foreign work students in the United States now number about 
200, according to information given out by the Institute of Inter- 
national Education. These are all graduates of universities and 
technical schools in their home countries, who are participating 
in American industrial and commercial life in order to gain a 
deeper insight into American industrial conditions. The first group 
came over in 1926 under an arrangement made with the U. S. 
Dept. of Labor, and other groups have followed; engineers pre- 
dominate, and the vast majority of them are Germans, including 
Austrians, with some Czechoslovaks and Scandinavians. 

Daudet’s Lettres de mon moulin, it has recently been brought 
out by a discussion in the Nouvelles Littéraires, were written in 
collaboration with Paul Aréne; this is proven by various documents 
found among Aréne’s papers, and corroborated by Daudet’s own 
statement that Aréne was the “Gaston” of the joint author 
‘“‘Marie-Gaston”’ who signed the first five letters as they appeared 
in a Parisian newspaper. Thereafter Daudet alone signed the 
letters, but Aréne seems to have collaborated on about half of the 
letters in the final edition. 

Heidelberg university has received a donation of more than 
$500,000 from wealthy Americans for the erection of a new lecture 
hall. The gift was formally presented on December 17 by the 
American Ambassador, J. G. Schurman, who had been largely 
instrumental in raising the fund. There were striking and colorful 
festivities in connection with the presentation, concluding with a 
torch-light procession. 

Impressive educational advances in the Oriental countries have 
been coming to our attention more and more of late: everywhere 
we find a determined attack upon illiteracy, coupled in some cases 
with sweeping reforms in orthography and linguistics. Not the 
least spectacular of these moves is the recent one in Turkey, 
where the Arabic writing of Turkish, after centuries of persistence, 
has now given way to a new alphabet ona phonetic plan, employ- 
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ing Latin characters with a few diacritical marks. It is contended 
that this will not only contribute signally to the campaign against 
illiteracy, but will also tend to purify the Turkish language of the 
non-Turkish elements which the use of Arabic writing had brought 
into use. See the comments by C. A. Reed in School and Society 
for Dec. 15. 

The World Federation of Education Associations will hold its 
next convention in Geneva, from July 25 to August 3. 

The Ibsen library of H. L. Mencken, numbering upwards of 
1000 items, books and pamphlets, has been donated by the owner 
to the library of the University of Leipzig. This is said to the most 
important Ibsen collection in Europe outside of Norway. It is 
rich in first editions, but also embraces a great number of trans- 
lations into various languages. 

The Carl Schiinemann Prize (2000 Marks) for a German novel 
was awarded by the judge, Wilhelm Scharrelmann, to the work 
entitled ‘‘Winter,”’ by Friedrich Griese. The same writer is also the 
= of the prize offered by the Harry Kreismann Foundation. 

uropean leisure is cracking under the impacts of modern 
speed. Premier Poincaré has approved a plan whereby the depart- 
ment offices of the French government shall observe a continuous 
working day from 10-5, giving employees only 30 minutes for 
lunch. It may be expected that business firms, however reluct- 
antly, will ultimately follow suit, and the foreign tourist, hurrying 
out between sightseeing trips to do a little shopping, will no 
~~ find himself baulked by the shop-keeper’s midday siesta. 

ecent deaths announced from abroad include the following: 
Hermann Sudermann on Nov. 21, at the age of 71. A prolific 
writer, Sudermann barely missed greatness, though he achieved 
world-wide fame and kept himself well to the fore until the very 
end of his life. His first novel Frau Sorge (Dame Care) was prob- 
ably his best, certainly it ranks with his best; and his early plays 
Die Ehre ( Honor) and Heimat (known as Magda from the chief 
character in it) were hardly surpassed by his later work. All of 
his principal novels and plays have appeared in English translation 
(see B. Q. Morgan, Bibliography of German Literature in English 
Translation, U. of Wis. Studies 1922).—Italo Svevo (pseud. for 
Ettore Schmitz) was killed in an automobile accident on Sept. 26 
at the age of 67. His early novels, Una Vita and Senelité (pub- 
lished in 1898), written under the influence of Flaubert and Mau- 
passant, brought him little name or fame. It was not until the 
publication of La coscienza di Zeno in 1923 that he achieved 
genuine recognition. His peculiar descriptions and analyses, es- 
sand of psychic states, have been compared to those of Marcel 

roust. 
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Jurius Scumipt, Methodik des franzésischen Unterrichts. VIII and 
120 pp. Verlag von Wilhelm Gronau, Jena und Leipzig, 1928 
(Supplementheft XII der Zeitschrift fiir franzésische Sprache 
und Literatur). 


Dr. Schmidt was probably delighted with Professor Hagboldt’s 
fine essay published in the December issue of the Journal, for the 
starting point of his work under review is identical with Hagboldt’s 
idea: Teaching is an art. Accordingly, instead of producing an 
objective, scientific, and exhaustive treatise on the pedagogy of 
teaching French, he modestly presented his personal views on the 
numerous and complex questions of that difficult art. His ideas 
are admittedly not a recapitulation of the results of research, but 
the summary of a rich and versatile experience in the classroom. 
The frank enthusiasm of the author and the originality of his 
views make the work interesting to American teachers of French 
also, though the conditions of our schools are widely different from 
those of the German Studienrite. 

It is a well-known fact that in Germany the débAcle has pro- 
duced a powerful reaction to the positivistic spirit of the imperial 
era. The war psychosis is definitely a thing of the past, and it is 
gratifying to hear the author stress the moral value of French. 
Character-training is the greatest value of our subject,and Schmidt 
courageously advances the idea that practical considerations as to 
the direct usefulness of a subject are entirely out of place in the 
case of ‘‘higher’’ schools. He finds the justification of French as a 
subject of instruction in the secondary schools in its being a most 
appropriate means to initiate the young student into the growth 
and structure of Western civilization. 

Every problem of the pedagogy of our subject is touched upon 
in the following chapters of the work; Schmidt has something 
interesting, concrete, and immediately practical to say when deal- 
ing with pronunciation, phonetics, grammar, conversation, written 
assignments, vocabulary, textbooks, and the survey of French 
literature. He rejects the use of phonetic transcription at the 
initial stage of language work, and recommends a gradual and 
intermittent instruction in it. Remarkable is the statement that 
the teaching of pronunciation by means of isolated model words is 
necessarily a failure. Contrary to the current opinion that the 
textbook should be discarded in the first few weeks, Schmidt 
emphasizes the necessity of using the textbook from the very 
beginning. He is probably right in condemning songs in beginners’ 
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classes: they are detrimental to the acquisition of a good pro- 
nunciation. He found the victrola of little use in the classroom; 
he may be right concerning elementary classes, but the reviewer 
found it to be a source of inspiration in advanced work. The 
conservatism of Schmidt goes too far when he denies the existence 
of all mechanical processes in speaking; beyond doubt, there are 
details in learning a foreign language which cannot be mastered 
without mechanical drill. On the other hand, however, he is right 
when saying that the elimination of thinking for the sake of drill 
is fatal for language work. He insists on teaching formal grammar, 
and rejects the inductive “‘finding”’of the rules as a complete failure. 
The reviewer’s experience agrees with the statement that one of 
the fallacies of the direct method is the taboo of translation; 
unfortunately, the tyros doand willalways translate. Accordingly, 
Schmidt advocates translations from the mother tongue into the 
foreign language, a practice which has also been rejected by the 
zealots of the direct method. He brands the grammatical mutation 
of sentences as a purely mechanical device and a waste of time 
in the classroom; instead, he suggests the practice of having the 
students themselves construct examples of the grammatical phe- 
nomena. Nevertheless, Schmidt is no absolute enemy of the direct 
method. He rightly regards conversation as the most important 
phase of language teaching. Let it be mentioned in passing that the 
French of his model questions does not always sound genuine: the 
use of the passé défini and the imperfect subjunctive is not justified 
in conversation. He is right to stress the fact that French is an 
eminently spoken language and that without a knowledge of the 
spoken language there can be no reading knowledge either. He 
wishes the conversation of the class to be original and based on 
thinking, and not on questionnaires printed in the appendix. He 
goes too far when he requires the teacher to repeat every answer 
of his students, but he is right in emphasizing the fact that language 
teaching calls for a technique different from that of other subjects. 
Written work is indispensable in language study; its essential goal 
is practice and not testing. Like the oral work, it must not grow 
mechanical; translation from German into French, dictation, com- 
position, finding examples of grammatical phenomena in a given 
text, rewriting a text in the form of dialog, synopses, and letter- 
writing are its appropriate tasks. Schmidt will not tolerate 
mechanical elements even in teaching the vocabulary, and wishes 
to have it drilled by means of ad hoc questions and answers. It is 
doubtful whether work in the classroom can entirely replace the 
old-fashioned learning of vocables at home; but at any rate, the 
well-known method of explication de textes which Schmidt recom- 
mends and illustrates by skilful models is valuable for associative 
purposes, and is evidently useful in elementary classes also. 
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Schmidt’s principle is that the French word must not be associated 
with an isolated German word but is to be experienced (erleben) in 
series of sentence units. The study of derivations, definitions in 
French, and other devices are suggested for teaching vocabulary. 

In the discussion of the texts to be read in the classroom, many 
a young teacher may find inspiration and advice. One point might 
be of special interest to the American teacher: Schmidt is violently 
opposed to textbook editions; ‘“‘they have become a veritable trade 
in Germany.”’ He condemns them for psychological and metho- 
dological reaons, and is not wrong in rejecting the vocabularies 
appended to the texts; indeed, our American practice tends to 
introduce the use of monolingual dictionaries also. Since in ele- 
mentary classes, the student’s interest must be aroused at once, 
it is a mistaken idea to have him work witha text that reproduces 
his own everyday life and speaks of his own usual surroundings; 
still, it must be admitted that advocates of such texts are justified 
in calling attention to the fact that this method facilitates the 
student’s work. In the opinion of the reviewer, the two kinds of 
reading material are combined in the ideal elementary textbook. 
Judicious selection of readings in the advanced classes, and care- 
fully planned collateral readings ought to give the student a con- 
nected and colorful picture of French literature and civilization. 
Schmidt evidently does not wish to have a formal survey of literary 
history taught in the classroom, and on this point he is following, 
without mentioning it, the method of the French secondary schools. 
Although the chapter on literary history also may be found helpful, 
it is too sketchy, and some statements of Schmidt are subject to 
criticism. He seems to include Vauvenargues among the philoso- 
phers (he evidently means to say ‘“‘moralists’’) of the seventeenth 
century. Why be satisfied with reading the Lettre d Louis XIV of 
all the works of Fénelon? It would be more appropriate to read 
selections from Télémaque. Few of us will agree to the statement 
that the reading of Marivaux is “‘tedious.’”’ The reviewer, on the 
basis of personal experience, is not at all enthusiastic for Zola as 
reading for adolescent boys, and would assuredly not advise his 
students to peruse Lourdes; Le Réve might be found far less objec- 
tionable. Schmidt’s treatment of the contemporary period is 
wholly inadequate; no matter how intricate the literature of our 
day is, the names of Bourget, Proust, and Gide must not remain 
unknown to our students. With all respect for Romain Rolland’s 
genius, it must be admitted that Schmidt overrates his significance 
in contemporary French literature. 

But these flaws are of little importance in view of the out- 
spoken sincerity of the author. It is regrettable that he is evidently 
not familiar with Professor Handschin’s Methods of Teaching 
Modern Languages: if he had consulted it, he would probably have 
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been more cautious in some of his hypotheses. Still, the reviewer 
wishes him many readers in this country, and hopes that Schmidt’s 
enthusiasm and idealism will have a beneficial effect also on our 
own young teachers. 
ARPAD STEINER 
New York Citv. 


Nouveaux Contes DIvers, edited with notes, questionnaires 
and exercises in grammar and syntax, by Héléne Harvitt and 
Thomas H. Young, Scribners, 1928, X+234 pp. 


This well-printed little volume continues the series begun by 
Miss Harvitt’s previous ‘‘Contes Divers’”’ issued by Scribners. In 
arrangement and appearance, the new book follows the example of 
its successful predecessor. The “‘Nouveaux Contes”’ has ten stories, 
all of which may be termed contemporary except one by Mau- 
passant, forming in all about ninety pages of text. That they are 
not chosen for simplicity is well attested by the fact that a care- 
fully constructed vocabulary including the proper nouns has 
seventy-five pages. Each tale is broken up into short sections, 
generally of two pages, with a brief questionnaire printed immedi- 
ately following each division. These questions, often four or five 
in number, do not adequately cover the text. But at the end of 
each story is an elaborate series of exercices de grammaire et de 
syntaxe, which insure thorough review of the story and afford 
excellent practice in grammatical essentials and syntactical points 
useful to the advanced student. These exercises offer an attractive 
feature and insure the successful handling of text material that is 
rather difficult. The stories have been chosen from Duhamel, 
France, Bazin, Bordeaux, Mille, Maupassant and Boylesve. Each 
author is introduced by a brief account (in French) of his work, per- 
haps too brief, since in some cases insufficient information is 
given. 

The arrangement of these authors does not seem fortunate or 
calculated to facilitate approach to difficult reading through the 
less difficult. The selections from the “Prince Jaffar,” the first 
in the book, even if they do relate legends, are so exotic in style 
and vocabulary that they may act like a cold bath, either stimulat- 
ing the vigorous or scaring away the timid. Maupassant would 
have made a better introductory author. 


Although there are many excellent explanatory footnotes, the 
editors have relegated to the glossaire in back all proper names. 
This is a convenient and sound arrangement, provided it does not 
minimize necessary explanation. Thus, on page 31, Ja bataille de 
Zurich is mentioned, but there is no explanation of this victory of 
Masséna over the Austrians in 1799, a comment that would add 
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meaning to the text. Under Zurich, only a geographical note is 
found. Similarly Alsace is historically expounded in the vocabulary 
but there is no geographical information. 

No careful list of mistakes or misprints has been made but 
the following will interest the editors in view of a future reprinting 
of their book. (1) P. 36, Question 4 applies to Section IV of the 
text, and not to Section III: (2) P. 48, the note of seven lines on 
Bazin has four queer misprints, each mistake occurring in the last 
letter of the line, L. 1, gus for qui; L. 3, bonnen for bonnes; L. 5, 
Bazie for Bazin; and L. 6, tttri for ttre: (3) p. 51, L. 1, wrong 
font for é: (4) p. 76, last line, e’crivit for écrivit: (5) P. 136, L. 6, 
acute accent missing on the proper name. In the Table des Matiéres 
the name Duhamel has a broken 1. (6) P. 167. bouger and boussole 
are printed twice in the vocabulary, once in the wrong order. 
(7) P. 232, the definition of the idiom venir de is given in four con- 
nections, which seems a bit copious. 

One must respect the editors for daring to choose excellent 
difficult material and for arranging it with such devices as will 
render it pliable in the classroom. A Frenchman, one of the fore- 
most figures in the American teaching world, recently said of this 
book: “Je veux vous dire tout de suite que cette édition des 
Nouveaux Contes Divers est une excellente chose, trés bien faite 
de tous les points de vue, trés intéressante.’’ With this comment, 
the reviewer is glad to agree. This little volume should find a 
useful place in third or fourth year of high school, or fourth se- 
mester of college French. 

HARRY Kurz 

Knox College. 


BROWN, SHERMAN W., A Spanish Reader for Beginners. Knopf, 
1928. ix+ 167 pp. (pp. 109-167: vocabulary). 
This is a better book than Mr. Brown’s composition book, 
published a year ago. 


The lessons are carefully graded in difficulty. Some of the first 
sections seem to be even too elementary. That is to say, using the 
book after a few lessons in almost any beginner’s grammar, the 
first sections will present little that is not pure review. Such are: 
“1. La hora de la clase;’’ ‘2. La sala de clase;’’ ‘‘5. Los dias de la 
semana y los meses del afio;’”’ 6. Las estaciones;” ‘7. La vida de 
cada dia;” ‘9, Una familia espafiola;”’ “‘13. Nuestra casa”; ‘14. 
Las comidas espafiolas.” On the other hand, review does no harm, 
and some may want to use a reader after the first two weeks, or 
even sooner. The funny stories told in ‘4. Cuatro Anécdotas”’ 
are funny, and relieve the rather dry ‘‘informative’’ tone of that 
part of the book. The “informative” tone is carried through 
lessons on geography, history, and many topics, dealing with both 
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Spain and Spanish America. The lessons become increasingly 
interesting, while they crowd in enough information to make it 
almost an elementary reference book of general information, were 
it indexed. The prose culminates in ‘‘Los Reyes Magos,” of 
Benavente. Of the 45 sections, several consist of selected gems 
of poetry from Espronceda, Rubén Dario, and others, while in 
many places there are inserted short proverbs or witticisms. These 
lend charm to the rest, and the rest sets off these by contrast. 
There are no notes nor exercises, which the beginning teacher will 
miss. At the end of the text several songs are given. 

A rather awkward passage appears (p. 3) when the “‘professor”’ 
says that he will call the roll. Of the two persons whose names are 
called one is absent, whereupon the ‘‘professor’’ says, Esté bien. In 
the first pages the present tense is used almost entirely. The condi- 
tion contrary to fact appears once (p. 6,1. 7); the future tense once 
(p. 13, 1.27); the imperfect tense indicative is used on a whole page 
(p. 16). We find the proverb ‘‘Méds vale pdjaro en mano que cien 
volando”’ (p. 15, 1.11). Here the word cien may be a misprint, but 
it will cause the beginner some wonder, if the writer meant it asa 
popular form. If it is a misprint it is almost alone in the book. I 
think there should be comment to explain the proverb, “‘El aire de 
Madrid es tan sutil que mata a un hombre y no apaga un candil.”’ 
(p. 25, 1.1). However, brief clarity is the spirit of the book. 

The book as a whole consists of well chosen groups of informa- 
tion and bits of poetry that should make every student who has 
any poetry in his makeup want to know more about them. 

F. DEWEY AMNER 

Denison University. 


ANATOLE FRANCE: Abeille et Autres Contes. With Notes, Direct 
Method Exercises, and Vocabulary, by George Neely Henning, 
148 pp. 


A short volume, evidently intended for High School classes, 
most of it delightful reading, all of it more deserving of the title 
Representative Stories than the texts published under that name by 
Professor Henning several years ago. This time only one of the 
texts—La Fée, from Slyvestre Bonnard,—is an excerpt from a 
longer work. Abeille et Autres Contes will please the instructor 
who strives to refine the sensibilities of his students and develop 
their moral fibre. Like any other reader, the student resents being 
told what to do by an artist; dogmatic literature is sure to leave 
him at least mildly antagonistic; but even the modern youth 
will probably feel a certain riveting of his attention at the allusions 
to the power of love and tenderness and courtesy and courage to 
be found in the story of the dwarfs. We are grateful for Anatole 
France’s moral lessons. Instead of driving these lessons home, 
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like his traditionalist contemporaries, he flatters us by leaving 
them casually, almost slyly, where they can become a personal 
discovery for the alert and the intelligent —All this is a roundabout 
way of saying that Professor Henning’s choice of texts is a useful 
and happy one. School books of just its peculiar intellectual 
flavor are hard to find. 

The work abounds in chatty little notes which are concise 
and interesting. They teach the student to be observant and on 
important points they insist, to such an extent that at times one 
has the impression of a French lesson given by correspondence. 
It is the story of Abeille which has been most carefully annotated. 
The writer is not one of those who would reproach Professor 
Henning with the gaps in the notes to some of the other stories. 
After all, it is always a pleasure for an instructor to display his 
erudition, and Professor Henning has several times found op- 
portunity to do this: on page 86, by explaining la maniére des 
anciens; on page 87, by noting that femmes de bien is ironical; 
on page 81, by describing the section of Paris called Chaillot; on 
page 102, with the expression corps des invalides; and on line 7 
of page 117, where ‘‘beard” is the only translation for barbe 
available in the vocabulary. 

Six illustrations are all fascinating. To one who has had ample 
opportunity to study from life the greatest of contemporary French 
writers, his head seemed longer and thinner and finer, more deli- 
cate, than the portrait in the frontispiece represents it. The 
picture is, however, worth studying for the typically French 
atmosphere of the room. On page 29 Abeille’s head (cf. pp. 35, 
line 4, and 45, lines 19-21) seems out of proportion to the size of 
her tiny captors, and on page 91 the artist has evidently not noted 
lines 4 and 5 of the preceding page. The illustrations are none 
the less an addition to the volume. So are the Direct Method 
Exercises, notwithstanding two or three awkward phrases or 
questions, such as “Le roi que lui a-t-il promis, au sujet de sa mére 
(p. 184), or Décrire les pensées du roi en découvrant qu’Abeille 
aimait Georges de Blanchelande (p. 185). 

IRENE CORNWELL 

University of Wisconsin. 


MEREDITH, JOSEPH ARTHUR and JACK, WILLIAM SHAFFER, Outline 
English Grammar for Romance Language Students. Foreword, 
p. 1; Text, p. 3-20; Index, 21-22. Privately published by W. S. 
Jack, U. of Penn., Philadelphia, 1928. 


The very practical aim of this manual is to remedy the gram- 
mar deficiencies of American college students as revealed in elemen- 
tary language courses. Inspection of a French grammar for French 
students, such as Larive & Fleury, impresses an American with 
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the rigidity of the French grammatical nomenclature in com- 
parison with the comparative flexibility of our own usage. We 
have no arrété ministériel to which all must conform, and even 
those who write English with reasonable correctness are apt to 
have a rather “sketchy” grasp of the fine points of grammatical 
nomenclature. It would seem, however, that the authors of the 
Outline English Grammar for Romance Language Students are un- 
duly pessimistic as to the freshman grasp of the fundamentals of 
English grammar. In many universities those freshmen who are 
in the state of dense ignorance of grammar taken for granted in 
this manual are required to register for a semester of review 
rhetoric—Rhetoric O. Nevertheless, it is distinctly advantageous 
for classes to have at hand a synopsis of English grammar prepared 
by experienced foreign language teachers with the demonstrated 
needs of their students in mind. Such a manual facilitates a 
quick brushing-up on weak points. Certain of the notes, inserted 
in the body of the text, definitely relate details of English grammar 
to corresponding details of French grammar. More of these 
valuable comparative statements could well be included in future 
editions of the manual. 
MARGARET BLOOM 
University of Illinois. 


ANDRE Mavrols: Portrait d’Une Actrice: (Mrs. Siddons). Edited 
By E. G. Le Grand. (Cambridge: University Press. 1927. 
Pp. XIV+65.) 


M. Maurois’ little biographie romancée of Mrs. Siddons is 
almost the only readable account of that incredible paragon of the 
English stage. Perhaps the greatest of actresses, her life was 
fantastic and at the same time common-place, as befitted a lady 
whose virtues, under the circumstances, were simply preposterous. 
The present ‘‘portrait” is taken from M éipe, and edited with an 
introduction and notes by Professor Le Grand. The editor’s 
Introduction consists of short biographical notices of the author 
and of his subject, and there is a Preface by M. Maurois himself, 
in which he accounts for his interest in Mrs. Siddons. He does it 
in this fashion: the artist, by virtue of his art, manages to over- 
come his sorrow in giving it an ideal expression. He is, moreover, 
little inclined to satisfaction with Reality, and his creative effort 
is toward the construction of an imaginary world more comfortable 
than the one in which most of us have to do our living. This is 
true of the actress no less than of the lady-novelist. Is not the 
actor’s life, like that of the poet, transformed by the practice of 
his art? M. André Maurois thinks it is, and he finds the example 
of Mrs. Siddons an admirable case in point. And so will the reader 
of this little book, for the author’s style is perfect after its kind; 
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and Rhetoric, of course, is not only eternal; it is also more con- 
vincing than the facts. 
The book is to be highly recommended for second-year work 
in college, although it lacks a vocabulary. 
PAuL C, SNODGRESS 
University of Illinois. 


Narciso ALonso Cortés, La muerte del Conde de Villamediana. 
Valladolid, Imprenta del Colegio Santiago, 1928. 95 pp. 


Sobre la misteriosa muerte del Conde de Villamediana circula- 
ron dos hipétesis poco verosimiles. La mayoria de sus contem- 
poraneos creian, o iingian creer, que la mordacidad de su pluma 
habia sido causa de su tragico fin. Otros, los menos, atribuyeron 
su asesinato a los celos del rey cuya amante, dofa Francisca de 
Tavora, ofa con benevolencia los temerarios requerimientos del 
Conde. Esta segunda versién, sdlo insinuada en dos epitafios de 
la época, logr6 mayor fortuna gracias a las relaciones un tanto 
falseadas de Madame d’Aulnoy, Tallemant des Réaux y otros 
viajeros franceses. No era sin embargo mucho mas verosimil que 
la anterior. 

El libro del sefior Alonso Cortés esclarece el asunto con una 
revelacién sensacional. El Consejo de Castilla, segin se deduce 
de ciertos documentos hallados en el Archivo de Simancas, habia 
seguido un proceso contra varios sujetos, entre ellos probablemente 
Villamediana, por el pecado nefando. La claridad de estos documen- 
tos parece terminante. 

¢Conocieron sus contempordneos la aberracién de don Juan de 
Tarsis? El rey, por no infamar al muerto, mandé6 guardar secreto 
en el proceso de sus complices, pero es evidente que todo se supo, 
aunque no se hablara de ello sino por equivocos. Quevedo en los 
Grandes anales de quince dias escribe estas significativas palabras: 
“Otros decian que pudiendo y debiendo morir de otra manera 
por justicia, habia sucedido violentamente, porque ni en su vida ni 
en su muerte hubiera cosa sin pecado.”’ Las satiras dirigidas contra 
el Conde contienen juegos de palabras que aluden claramente a su 
vicio, y alguno de los epitafios debe interpretarse también en el 
mismo sentido. 

Todo esto, resumido aqui de pasada, est4 acertadamente ex- 
puesto y convincentemente probadco en el libro del ilustre critico 
vallisoletano, que pinta a Villamediana como un Oscar Wilde del 
siglo XVII. “El conde espaiiol—dice—como el autor de El retrato 
de Dorian Grey, comienza por ser la gala y flor de la vida cortesana, 
arbitro de los elegantes y asombro de las gentes en gracia a su 
fausto y a su liberalidad; logra que sus dichos ingeniosos corran 
de boca en boca y alcanza el afecto de principes y reyes; ve sus 
obras aclamadas y comparte sus triunfos con aristécratas y poetas. 
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Luego viene el derrumbamiento al vicio monstruoso, que para 
Oscar Wilde termina en la carcel, y para Villamediana en la vil 
asechanza de un asesino.’’ Esto si que no pasa de ser una conjetura. 
Los documentos aducidos por el sefior A. C. contra la moralidad 
del Conde no determinan en modo alguno las causas de su muerte. 
La cuestién queda en pie. Sin embargo el descubrimiento es intere- 
santisimo. En lo sucesivo, la arrogante figura del masgalan ca- 
ballero de la corte espafiola, tan explotada por novelistas, 
dramaturgos y poetas, tendr4 que ser enfocada de muy distinta 
manera. 
Jos£ RoBLES 
Johns Hopkins University. 
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The editors of the Modern Language Journal offer a prize of 
$10 for the best translation of the following passage: 


Sarnte-Beuve A M. pe LAMENNAIS 
Paris, 12 Janvier 1833. 
Mon CHER MONSIEUR DE LAMENNAIS, 

Il y a bien longtemps que je songe 4 vous écrire pour me rappeler 4 ce souvenir 
si bon et si élevé et vous marquer combien, du fond de votre solitude et de votre 
silence, vous m’étes souvent présent ici. J’ai eu des nouvelles de votre santé et de 
celle de M. Gerbet par M. Lacordaire et je ne néglige A sa rencontre aucune occasion 
de me tenir au courant. Je continue, moi, en cette ville de bruit et d’activité 
dévorante, mon existence assez vigilante de spectateur, de témoin qui prend des 
notes, mon métier en un mot de critique et de raisonneur. Cela devient décidément 
ma vocation courante, celle dont je vis matériellement et qui doit 4 la longue, si elle 
ne l’a déja fait, imprimer une tournure véritable 4 mon esprit. J’aurais préféré, 
certes, la vie de l’Art en rattachant I’art 4 une philosophie religieuse de plus en plus 
inspiratrice, en faisant autant que possible de la péesie un acte de foi, une priére, 
une aspiration sous une forme plus ou moins ardente, mais cette vie-la, 4 laquelle 
eussent répondu des facultés profondes de mon étre, me devient de jour en jour 
plus difficile, étant en lutte avec les intéréts journaliers, et rongé de prés sur mon 
dernier rocher par les vagues turbulentes de cette mer od je plonge. Il faut, pour 
une contemplation poétique et religieuse soutenue, établir une marge de séparation 
entre le monde et soi; c’est cette largeur de marge que je n’ai pu de bonne heure 
laisser en blanc; et aujourd’hui le livre est griffonné jusqu’aux bords, les com- 
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mentaires étouffent le pocme. J’ai beau disputer pied 4 pied; on se retranche 
un jour, et le lendemain on capitule. Pour résister a ces petits envahissements de 
chaque heure, il n’y a qu’une grande fortune qui permeite la fuite et les voyages, 
ou une foi soutenue, aust ére, qui régle le sacrifice et la retraite. Aprés cela, ]’essentiel, 
n’est-ce pas, c’est que l’esprit demeure vif, si la beauté de la production souffre; 
c’est une maniére de sacrifice aussi que de consentir 4 cette déperdition de 
quelques dons brillants sous la nécessité des choses rapportées 4 Dieu (sic). Voila 
du moins ce que je voudrais faire et le mérite qu'il me serait possible de gagner. 
J’y atteindrai peut-étre quoi qu'il en coiite, et qu’une sorte d’irritation involontaire 
et de mécontentement sourd accompagne cette existence sans harmonie. Mais 
V’harmonie est toujours possible, méme ici-bas, 4 un certain degré; seulement c’est 
a l’Ame d’y mettre du sien, et d’autant plus largement que les circonstances 
sont plus arides! 


Conditions. Translations must be typed on one side of the 
paper, signed with a pseudonym, and accompanied by a sealed 
envelope bearing the pseudonym as superscription and containing 
the translator’s name and address. MSS must reach the Managing 
Editor not later than March 15. No MS will be returned, and the 
editors reserve the right to make no award. 

Translators are advised that the Managing Editor lives in 
Madison, not Menasha, and that there is no advantage in sending 
in their versions by special delivery at the last minute. 





TRANSLATION OF PASSAGE FROM HENRI DE REGNIER 


This palace is a Vendramin. In order to distinguish it from the sumptuous 
Vendramin upon which the Grand Canal prides itself, it is called the Palazzo 
Vendramin ai Carmini. The doorway which admits to its little courtyard is almost 
always open, as is the door which is situated at the right beside a marble-edged 
well, half sunk in the wall. The entrance is quite dark, as is the stairway whose 
twenty stone steps end in a narrow landing at a door through which one enters a 
dark vestibule. This vestibule is continued in a long damp corridor. If one follows 
it he reaches a room whose two windows look out on the fondamenta. This chamber 
shows signs of great antiquity. Great rents in the paper which covers the wall let 
it fall in shreds, but the ceiling is adorned with stucco ornaments, and a mantel of 
fine marble frames a wide fireplace and rises above it. A high door of polished and 
shining wood with a wavy grain connects this room with the one adjoining. 

The latter has but a single window. Raised ribbons of green and yellow stucco 
moulding are entwined over a white background about medallions of mythological 
figures and panels whose paintings have been replaced by a green paper, badly 
torn and frayed, but which harmonizes quite well with the stucco of the walls and 
with the beautiful pavimento whose mosaic portion is bordered with garlands of 
flowers and with scrolls which are tied at the four corners of the room to four horns 
of plenty from which pour out fruit of every color. 

I never push open the high door with the wavy grain which separates this 
room from the next without preparing myself for the surprise which awaits me and 
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which habit fails to lessen. Each time it seems that I am entering the heart of a 
mysterious past, a strange dreamland. We call it the “gold room,”’ because of the 
impression of antiquated splendor which emanates from its poor but noble mag- 
nificence. 

I had known this amazing mezzanino of the Palazzo Vendramin at Carmini 
for a long time, but I hardly suspected that I should one day live here. However, 
it is here that I awaken each morning, and it is here that each evening I fall into 
one of those slumbers which Venice fosters by her long nocturnal silences. When the 
steps of the last passers-by have re-echoed from the flagstones of the narrow 
fondamenta before the window of my room, when the sots who at times stop there 
for befuddled converse have cased their drunken palaver, a marvelous silence 
broods—a silence absolute, profound—a silence of eternity. It lasts until the in- 
stant when the neighboring bells of Santa Maria del Carmine ring out the angelus 
of the dawn with their lofty(?) voices. Then their tones become less frequent. 
They slow down, and all is quiet again until the time when the owner of the large 
gondola moored beneath my windows steps into his craft. When he has gone silence 
reigns once more, but it is no longer the same silence. It is, as it were, transparent, 
more fragile, more attentive, fidgety from the noise of oars in the water, from the 
echo of a distant footfall. It is the break of day, the calm and lingering Venetian 
day. 

Translated by Randal Ross 


Comment. Vendramin is correct, not Vendramini nor Vendra- 
mino. This is clear from the phrase ‘“‘Vendramin ai Carmini,”’ 
which is obviously taken from the Italian. Many wrote ‘that 
palace,’ although the writer is living in it—Other good renderings 
for engagé were “‘imbedded” and ‘“‘esconced.’”’—One danger for the 
translator of French lies in the apparent identity of words in the 
two languages, tempting us to follow the easiest course and keep 
the identity. So with vestibule obscur. Of course it is not an obscure 
vestibule, but a dark one. Similar cases can be found throughout 
this passage.—French on means “‘one,”’ to be sure, but the former 
is natural and the latter is stiff and awkward. Hence I should 
write, “If you follow it, you come to—”’ or simply “The corridor 
leads to a room—’’—Some translated vetusté as “‘decay.”’ It is 
true that the word may have that meaning; but there is no sug- 
gestion of decay in the description of anything but the wallpaper, 
whereas all the details are consonant with “age.’—The “bois 
ronceux”’ furnished this writer much amusement, in view of the 
variety and ingenuity of the renderings. One translator said it 
was just ‘“‘wood,” and another called it “‘ronceux wood,” but most 
of them struggled honestly with the problem: they said it was 
briar, brier, blackberry, briery, burly, bird’s eye, bramble, brambly, 
brambled, briared, curved, curly grained, crotched, crotchwood, 
circular grained, curly mahogany, finely-grained, grained, gnarled- 
grained, gnarled, hard, hawthorn, knotty, perpendicularly veined, 
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roughened, round-veined, ridgy, seamy, thorn, thorny, veined, 
veined mahogany. Larousse says: ‘‘Ronceux se dit d’un bois qui 
a des veines arrondies; acajou ronceux.”’ Littré has: “‘Ronce: se 
dit des veines orbiculaires qu’on voit sur les lames de Damas et 
sur les bois noueux.’”—Many wrote “beadings” for rubans, but 
beading doesn’t twine very readily, whereas ribbons naturally do. 
—I should have retained the repetition of bien in bien déchiré et 
bien éraillé: de Régnier no doubt had a definite purpose in re- 
peating the word.—What to do with interspersed Italian words: 
fondamenta, here and below, pavimento, mezzanino? Generally 
speaking, they are retained in the original for the suggestion of the 
foreign atmosphere, or because there is no satisfactory equivalent 
in the writer’s tongue. The translator can either retain them also 
(printing them in italics), with or without translation; or he can 
frankly translate them. I prefer the former practice, with a trans- 
lation in parentheses if necessary: thus: fondamenta (quay).—In 
such a case as ‘“‘branche mosaique,”’ imagination must help us out. 
Can we readily picture a “‘branch” as having a border of garlands 
and scrolls? What we have before us is a tiled floor with a certain 
portion laid out in a mosaic pattern.—I like ‘‘cornucopias”’ better 
than “horns of plenty.’’-—One translator wrote ‘“‘fortify’’ for me 
préparer, a happy phrase.—Is dans to be taken as “‘in”’ or “‘into’’? 
Is the ‘‘mysterious past’”’ located in a ‘‘place of dreaming,” or do 
we pass into dreamland when we go through that door? The 
comma seems to me to confirm the latter idea.—I should prefer to 
call it the “gilded room,” as that adjective seems to connote a 
splendor that is not wholly genuine or complete.—For suranné I 
like “‘by-gone” and “faded,” for pauvre, “barren” and “sorry” 
seem to me good renderings.—As the translator should strive to 
retain significant repetitions, so he should avoid insignificant 
ones; hence “drunkards” and “‘drunken”’ do not appeal to me. For 
avinés there were several renderings which sought to retain the 
idea of “‘wine’’; “‘wine-seasoned,”’ ‘“‘wine-scented,” ‘‘vinous”’ (good); 
I liked the phrase “‘tipsy talk’’ used by one translator.—I feel the 
need of a substantial verb for i] se fait un merveilleux silence, 
something more than simply ‘‘there is.”—The puzzle presented by 
élées remains at this writing unsolved. Is the word a misprint for 
mélées; is it a new coinage from e(x)/atus; is it a variant spelling of 
ailées? The third possibility seems to have the chief weight on its 
side, and I think the translation should read ‘‘winged voices.”’ Of 
course this word was not considered in judging the translations.—A 
good rendering for the next two phrases was: “‘Then their strokes 
become measured. They slow down..... ”"—-For bruit de rame I 
like the use of ‘‘splash.”—An interesting array of renderings of 
the last phrase piled up on my note-pad; all the translators felt the 
need of an effective doublet, and the variety of the results is an 
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instructive example of the wealth of resources which the translator 
can command: mellow and lingering; gentle and languid, gentle 
and leisurely, gentle and easy-moving; sweet and slow, sweet and 
lingering, sweet and soft, sweet and leisurely, sweet and drowsy, 
sweet and languid, sweet and listless; calm and lingering, pleasant 
and slow, dreamy and slow, peaceful and lingering, slow and calm, 
serene and easy-going, mild and slow, quiet and slow, slow and 
gentle; and many similar combinations without ‘‘and’’: sweet, 
indolent; gentle, easy-moving; gentle, lazy; quiet, unhurried. It 
seems to me that douce suggests definitely the visitor’s reaction, 
therefore “‘sweet”’ is the right word, whereas lente is an objective 
observation, -and therefore properly rendered ‘“‘lingering,’’ “‘lei- 
surely,” ‘‘unhurried.”’ 


Spanish contest. The prize for the best translation from Manuel 
Galvez was awarded to Miss Bertha C. D. Nielsen, Yuba City, 
Calif. Not far behind were “Gloria,” ‘“‘Compota de Manzanas,”’ 
“Eduardito,” “Bill-put-it-off,” and ‘‘Mariflor.” Commendable 
for felicity of phrasing, though marred by inaccuracies, were the 
versions of ‘“‘Rozinante,” “‘Presuntuoso,”’ and ‘‘Miconato.”’ Com- 
ments on this contest will appear in our next number. 

B. Q. M. 
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